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Hew to TRACE a PEDIGREE. 


Mr. GERALD MARSHALL 8UPPLIES AMATBUR GENEALOGISTS 
with MATERIAL to work into a FAMILY HISTORY. The great 
demand for my Will Abstracts enables me to make these at a very low 
fixed rate. Advice free.—124, High-road, Kilburn, London. 


EDIGREES.—ROYAL DESCENTS of 50,000 
FAMILIES.—A. MILL, 6, Sidmouth-street, London, W.C. Ame- 
rican and Colonia! Papers please copy. 


OWE’S BOOK BARGAINS.—CHARLES LOWE, 


New-street Birmingham. OFFERS the following: —Camden’s 
Britannia, fine Old Maps, @c, thick folio, calf, 10s., cost 6l.—Baker's 


Old ‘of all kinds of Cuttings, Prints, unique, 10s. 
—Penny Magazine, Complete Set, nice half-calf, 14 large vols 20s., cost 
@. Ws Magazine, Complete Set, 20 vole. cloth, Thousands of 
Bagravings, 20s., cost 61. 10s.—Cornhill Magazine, Vols. to XII large 
thick vols. 12s, cost 5i.—Burke’s History of the Commoners, splendid 
Set, 4 vols. haif-calf, 30s., cost 6. Gs, ogues gratis. Libraries Pur- 
chased to any amount for cash. — immaterial.—CHARLES 
LOWE, Established 40 yea 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
: BAN K, 
Southampton-bulldings, Chancery-lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PERK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


—— on demand. 
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monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Parchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Hank receives 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


small sums on 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE.. with full articulare, it free. 
RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A STARTLING FACT about the influenza has 
recently been published. Many people think that doctors enjoy 
& wonderful immunity from sickness, and thus is established a great 
deal of the faith which the pubdiic have in their skill. The influenza 
fiend, however. has no respect for the medical profession, accoraing to 
the annual report of a medica! benefit and life assurance society. Last 
November the claims for sickness were seventy per cent. higher than 
the preceding year, and it is expected that through this compiaint the 
claims = be heavier this winter than during any period since the 
societ Although it is evident doctors cannut cure them- 


ion. 
sateen HC HOLLOWAY’ 8 PILLS and OINTMENT either cure or relieve 
all sufferers frem this terribly dangerous malady. 
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| ( 1 ) CLEVER? advertisements, 


ANOBIUM ERODITUM, the devour- 
ing book-worm, turns up its nose (and its 
toes) at Stickphast Paste. 


EWICE one are one—when joined with 
Stickphast Paste. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


“ PASTES may come and pastes may go,. 
But SticKPHAST sticks for ever.” 


STICKPHAST Paste is not messy,. 
sticks twice as fast as gum, and is half the 
price, 


NOT half bad stuff, Stickphast Paste |— 
it sticketh closer than a brother. 


A few £10Q0(0 Bank of England 


notes cut in two and rejoined 
with Stickphast Paste will support a big 
and heavy man for the remainder of his 
natural life. 


(7) 


“WHAT?” 

“I say that Ellen Terry—” 

“Yes, yes, you’ve said that Ellen Terry. 
uses nothing else for sticking papers together 
but what does she use?” 

“Why StTicKPHAST Paste, of course!” 


(8) 


IF your Stationer does not keep Stick- 

hast Paste (6d. and 1s,) he will procure 
it for you, or we will send a shilling bottle. 
(including strong and useful brush) by 
Parcel Post on receipt of fifteen stamps, 
Factory, Sugar Loaf-court, Leadenhall-street,, 
London, E.C, 


(10) ANYBODY go one better? 


(9) 
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YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 

eomfortably Furnished House ina central and sheltered position, 

three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R., fifteen minutes from L.R. & 8.C.— 
RK. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hfil-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
at feanew. Bighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Wi Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. AS. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 

Norss and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 

24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 

Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d. ; or free by post, ls. 6d. 

JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 

Chan: -lane, B.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th. 24th, and JULY &th containsa BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EAKL of BEACONSFIELD, This inciudes KBYS to * VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGsBY,'*‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.” 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’'s- buildings, 
Chancery-iane, EC. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1893, 
With the Index, 

Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; by post, 
ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.v. 


BEBAND & Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORE and GAME PIES;; also 


ESSENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


fPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


~PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIP, W. 


Now ready, Tenth Thousand, in demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d, 


DICTIONARY of QUOTA- 


TIONS, from Ancient and Modern, English 
and Foreign Sources. Containing 30,000 Quota- 
tions, and a most Complete Index. Selected 
and Compiled by the Rev. JAMES WOOD, 
Editor of ‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary,’ 


**Mr. Wood deserves our thanks not only for an 
immensely enlarged collection, but for the catholic 
spirit he displays in exploiting areas that have been 
sparingly gleaned by his predecessors.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

“ The editor has compiled a more comprehensive 
collection than any of the existing books of this 
character. The book is very neatly got up, and it 
has an index, which, by numbering the paragraphs 
on each page, renaers the discovery of any par- 
ticular passage exceedingly easy.”— World, 

“ Is a comprehensive and useful compilation; and 
its great range and careful apparatus of reference 
give the work a place and value of its own as a use- 
tul adjunct to the reference library.” —Scotsman, 


“There is a most surprising freshness in the 
volume, and the work is one which no writer will 
care to be without after he becomes aware of its 
permanent worth.”— Glasgow Herald. 


In large crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d, cloth extra, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND and 


the BRITISH EMPIRE : a Record of Events, 
Political, Constitutional, Naval, Military, and 
Literary, from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890. By EDGAR 
SANDERSON, M.A. With Genealogical Tables, 
Index, and 16 Maps printed in Colours, 


“ No department has been left unnoticed, and the 
national progress has been depicted in forcible and 
concise language. Mr, Sanderson’s history wil! un- 
doubtedly be highly appreciated not only for the 
purpose of study, but also for reference.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Sanderson’s narrative is comprehensive yet 
not diffuse, concise yet clear. It is based on good 
authority, and well arranged.”— Globe, 


“ Mr, Sanderson's book has other qualities besides 
cheapness and its attractiveness asa narrative. The 
information contained in it has been carefully col- 
lated from the best authorities, is comprehensive 
enough to cover the progress of the nation in litera- 
ture, science, art, invention, commerce, and geo- 
graphical discovery, as well as the struggles of 
government and acquisition, and is commented 
upon with impartiality and good judgment.” 

Bradford Observer. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
London and New York. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1804. 


CONTENTS,—N?® 110. 
NOTES :—Carlyle and Tennyson, 81—‘ Dictionary of National 
Bi hy,’ 82—Age of Herod—Monastic Charities, 84— 
Bucks Transcripts—Lincolnshire Folk-lore—Rev. 8S. 


Tsar — “* Respectability,” 85— Private Han 
ly’s lap "— 


“ Ibh”—Country—“ Our Lord falls in Our 
Henry and Richard Darley, 86. 

QUERIES :—Rebellion of 1745—Yorkshire Portraits—‘“‘ Ozen- 
bridges ”"—Lord Dacre: Wotton—“ Scale”—Sir T. Cham- 
berlain—Edward Pritchett—Arms of Cities, Towns, and 
Corporations—Prince, of Durham, 87—Sir Wm. Mure— 
Icelandic Folk-lore—Lutigarde—“ Arbre de Cracovie”— 
Quality Court—‘‘ Rectio”—A Printer’s Freak—Rood Lofts, 
Screens, &c.— Visitation of Kent— Caterham Court — 
Dickens's Canary ‘‘ Dick ”"—Madame de Donhault—* Gay 
deceiver”—Lady Danlove, 88—Browning or Southey— 
Horses—Capt. Cheney Bostock—Wm. Cooke, 89. 

REPLIES :—* Good intentions,” 89—Origin of Kingston- 
upon-Hull—Comb in Church Ceremonies, 90—Centrifugal 
Railway, 91—‘* Smore Family—Togra Smith, 
92—Date of Thurtell’s Execution—St. Petersburg—‘ His- 
tory of England’—Bathing Machines—‘“ He that”—Sir 
Francis Page, 93—Tombstone in Burma—Kennedy : Henn 
—E itaph—M.P., Long Parliament, 94—Plumptre’s ‘ Life 
of Ken — Translations of ‘Don Quixote’— Unfinished 

' Books, 95—Breaking Glass—Atholl or Athole, 96—Extra- 
ordinary Field—St. Clement’s Day—Possession of Pews— 
Wychwood Forest—Force and En —Lunch : Luncheon, 
97—Heads on Gates—Admiral Hales—‘' Riding about 
of Victoring "—Miserere Carvings, 98—Sir Joseph Yates— 
Francois Quesnay—St. Wini —Authors Wanted, 99. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Earle’s ‘ Psalter of the Great Bible’ 
—Jessopp’s ‘ Random and other Papers '—Earle’s 
‘Customs and Fashions in Old New England '—Boaden’s 
‘Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons’—Castle’s ‘ English Book-plates’ 
—Grosart’s ‘ Thoughts that Breathe and Words that Burn.’ 


Hotes, 
CARLYLE AND TENNYSON. 

Some months ago I called attention (8 S. iii. 
367) to an article on Alfred Tennyson in the 
Quarterly Review for September, 1842, which 
seemed to me to bear strong internal evidence of 
having been written by Thomas Carlyle, I alluded 
to certain passages in which I thought his hand 
was to be clearly recognized, but did not consider 
it necessary to quote any of them, as I concluded 
that every one who happened to read my remarks, 
and to be interested in the subject, would, no 
doubt, refer to the article itself. But I also 
imagined that I had said quite enough to suggest 
a further inquiry as to whether it was actually 
Carlyle’s. Accordingly, I looked forward with no 
little curiosity to a full discussion, once it had been 
opened in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ on what I 
ventured to think one of the most important ques- 
tions that had been raised with reference to un- 
acknowledged productions of Carlyle. Tennyson 
is understood to have been the only contemporary 
poet whom the great Scotsman credited with any- 
thing of an authentic “message.” An elaborate 
study of him by such a critic were, therefore, could 
one but attest its genuineness, a valuable discovery 
indeed. Be this as it may, I have to note that my 
communication fell altogether flat, and did not 
elicit a single answer. It might, perkaps, be 


more discreet on my part at once to assume that it 


was simply not worth one, and so refrain from pro- 
pounding the same query again. Yet, after a very 
careful reperusal of the article, I am more than 
ever convinced of the accuracy of my former con- 
jecture with respect to the authorship. I believe 
it to be the work of Carlyle, though possibly re- 
touched to no trifling extent by Lockhart. Let me 
now proceed to support my opinion by a few 
citations from the article, and respectfully invite 
the judgment thereon of all Carlylian experts. 

In the course of some preliminary dissertations 
on the spirit and characteristics of the age which 
the still comparatively youthful Alfred Tennyson 
addressed, the critic in the Quarterly observes :— 


“In the House of Commons, in the Courts of Law, we 
may hear nonsense enough. But in these places it is not 
the most vehement, the most chimerical—in other 
words the most outrageous and silly—who bear the 
chiefest sway, but much the contrary. Now in such 
Strand- Meetings, for the purest and noblest purpoees, it is 
plain enough that a loud tongue, combined with a certain 
unctuous silkiness of profession, and the most dismal 
obscuration of brain, may venture with success upon the 
maddest assertions, the most desperate appeals; and 
will draw sighs and even tears of sympathy, by the 
coarsest nonsense, from hundreds of the amiable and 
thoughtful persons dieted at home on Cowper, Fenelon, 
Wordsworth, and tuned to Nature's softest melodies, 
The carrier’s horse (or was it ass?) that could draw infer- 
ences, is but a brute symbol of the spoken stuff that at 
religious meetings can draw admiration from the finest 
female bosoms,” 


Speaking of what is needful material for poetic 
treatment, and holding the supply of such to be 
abundant, the writer continues :— 


“This is all the poet requires; a busy vigorous exist- 
ence is the matter sine qué non of his work. All else 
comes from within and from himself alone. Now 
strangely as our time is wracked and torn, haunted by 
ghosts, and errant in search of lost realities, poor in 
genuine culture, incoherent among its own chief ele- 
ments, untrained to social facility and epicurean quiet, 
= unable to unite its means in pursuit of any loft 

lessinge, half sick, half dreaming, and wholly cntual, 
he would be not only misanthropic, but ignorant, who 
should maintain it to be a poor, dull, and altogether help- 
less age, and not = wreat though conflict- 
ing energies, seething with high feelings, and struggli 
towards the light with piercing though still hooded 
eyes,” 

An eloquent reference to Chaucer’s lifelike 
pictures of contemporary English life concludes 
thus :— 

“* And he who has best shown us all this as it truly 
was, yet sent forth at every breath a fiery element, of 
which he was himself scarce conscious, that should some 
day kindle and burn much atill dear and venerable to 
him. A gulf of generations lies between us and him, 
and the world is all changed around his tomb. But 
whom have we had to feel and express like this man 
the secret of our modern England, and to roll out before 
him the immense reality of things as his own small 
embroidered carpet, on which he merely cared to sit 
down and smoke his pipe?” 


Coming down to a more recent time, the re- 
viewer says :— 
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“There have been but two writers among us whom 
every Englishman with a tincture of lettrs read or 
heard of, aiming to shape poetically an image of human 
life. These are, of course, Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Byron. But see how different this aim bas been from 
such a one aswe hint at, The elder poet, with his whole- 
some sense and clear felicity, has indeed given us much 
of human fact, and this, as it could not be otherwise, in 
the colours of the time that he himself belonged to. 
But he has swayed the sympathies of the world in a 

t measure through this curiosity after the past, which 

e more than all men in the annals of mankind has 
taught us all to regard as alive and still throbbing in 
spirit, though its bones be turned to dust. Byron bas 
sought, through distance of place and foreign costume, 
the interest which Scott obtained from the strangeness 
of past ages; and it is but a small though a profound 
and irrepressible part of our far-epread modern mind that 
he has so well embodied in his scornful Harolds and 
despairing Giaours."” 

Combating the notion that the circumstances of 
contemporary life were unpropitious to poetry, the 
reviewer observes :— 


“ But had we minds full of the idea and the strength 
requisite for such work, they would find in this huge, 
narassed, and luxurious national existence the nourish- 
ment, not the poison, of creativeart. The death struggle 
of pe and political rivalry, the brooding doubt 
and remorse, the gas-jet flame of faith irradiating its own 
coal-mine darknese—in a word, our overwrought mate- 
rialiem fevered by its own excess into spiritual dreams— 
all this might serve the purposes of a bold imagination, 
no less than the creed of the antipoetic Puritans became 
poetry in the mind of Milton, and all the bigotries, super- 
stitions, and gore-dyed horrors were flames that kindled 
steady light in Shakespeare’s humane and meditative 
song.” 


Tennyson's ‘Ode to Memory’ is thus caustically 
dealt with :— 

“To tell Memory, the m Ihetess to whom in 
these transcendent mutations we owe all notices con- 
necting our small individuality with the Infinite Eternal, 
that converse with her was better than crowns and 
sceptres! Memory might perhaps reply: ‘ My friend, 
if you have not, after encircling the universe, traversing 
the abyss of ages, and uttering more than a hundred 
lines, forgotten that there are such toys on that poor 
earth as crowns and eceptres, it were better for you to be 
alone, not with, but without me.’ Think how sublime a 
doctrine, that to have the beatific vision is really better 
than the b apy’ and pomp of the world. Philosophy, 
os all depths, has seldom approached a deeper 

But a passage which, as I fancy, will have a 
peculiarly familiar ring to students of the Chelsea 
sage, especially the concluding sentence of it, occurs 
in the reviewer's comments on Tennyson’s excur- 
sions into the ancient regions of classic mythology : 

“ This mythological is not of equal interest and 
difficulty with that which produces as brilliant and deep 
effects irom the ordinary realities of our own lives, But 
it is far from worthless, Some German ballads of this 
kind by Goéthe and Schiller—nay by Biirger and by 
Heine—bave great power over every one, from the art 
with which the imagination is won to accept as true 
what we still feel to be so strange. This is done mainly 
by a potent use of the mysterious relation between man 
and nature, and between all men towards each other, 


which always must show itself on fitting occasions as the 
visionary, the ominous, the spectral, the ‘eery,’ and 
awful consciousness of a supernatural somewhat within 
our own homely flesh.” 

Admirers of Tennyson will rejoice to hear that 
the Quarterly critic, whoever he was, mingled 
warm praise with the occasional lukewarmness, if 
not severity, of his estimate of the poet :— 

“The verse is full of liquid intoxication, and the lan- 
guage of golden oneness. While we read, we too ape 
wandering, led by nymphs among the thousand isles of 
old mythology, and the present fades away from us into 
pale vapour. To bewiteh us with our own daily realities, 
and not with their unreal opposites, isa still higher task ; 
but it could not be more thoroughly performed.” 

With respect to the above samples, surely one 
may exclaim aut Carlylus aut Diabolus. The like- 
ness to Carlyle’s mode of expression as well as of 
thought is so near as to become ridiculous, if it be 
merely imitation afterall. But it is inconceivable to 
me that so exacting a judge of literary work as Lock- 
hart undoubtedly was would give anybody who 
could gravely indulge in such apish tricks a footing 
in the Quarterly. There was, indeed, as we all 
know, a good deal of bare-faced imitation of the 
author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ at one period, but it 
had hardly begun when the article in question was 
published, and I may repeat that, in any case, 
Lockhart was not likely to encourage a mere mock 
Carlyle. Morcan MoMaunoy. 

Sydney, New South Wales. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6t> 8, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 180, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 8. i. 162, 348, 509: ii. 82, 186, 222, 346, 522; 
iii, 183 ; iv, 384.) 

Vol. XXXV. 
47 b, 4258. “B.A, Glasgow.” Is there suck 


a degree 

P. 92. John Macgowan. ‘ Priestcraft Defended,’ 
nineteenth ed., 1805. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ S. ix. 
427; ‘D. N. B.,’ xxvi. 406. 

P. 109a, Newcastle-under-Lyne,” read Lyme. 

P. 131 b. “ Leigh Richmond,” read Legh. 

P. 144. Sir Geo. Mackenzie. See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7® 
S. iii. 3; Taylor Innes, ‘Stud. in Scot. Hist.,’ 
1892; ‘ gygia vindicated inst Sir Geo. 

by ©. O’Conor, Dubl., 1775. 

P. 151. See Henry Mackenzie's additions to 
Collins’s ‘ Ode.’ 

186 b. ‘Over the signature,” read 


under. 

P. 164a. Coxhow. ?% Coxhoe. 

P. 174. Sir James Mackintosh. Mathias, ‘ P. 
of L.,’ p. xvi. 

P. 185. John Hubbard. For “‘ George” 
read Gellibrand (xxviii. 135). 
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P. 246 b. How could he preach “‘in London” 
“ while at Albury”? 

P. 248b. Byron says Hector Macneill’s poems 
are deservedly popular, particularly ‘Scotland’s 
Scaith,’ of which 10,000 copies were sold in one 
month (‘ Engl. Bards and Sc. Rev.,’ 798). 

P. 289. Madan. See Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 68-70; 
another reply to Thelyphthora was ‘‘ Marriage and 
its Vows Defended, by a Female Christian, but no 
Methodist,” 4to.,1781. Madan was a correspondent 
of Toplady. 

P. 290b. Haxhay. ? Haxey. 

P. 297 b. Fonaby. ? Ferriby. 

P. 299. Bishop Maddox was a patron of John 
Lockman (¢.v.). 

P. 329. Maguire. See Oldham’s ‘Satires on 
the Jesuits,’ i. (ed. Bell, 91-2). 

P. 372b. “ He did do”? 

P. 373 b, 1. 13. For *‘ Hardwicke” read Hard- 
wick (xxiv. 347). 

P. 427, Mallet. F. Dinsdale published an 
annotated edition of ‘Edwin and Emma,’ 1849. 

P. 436 b. Malone. Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 340-1. 

P. 441 a. “ Antiquarian Society,” read Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Vol. XXXVI. 


P. 5. Malton. See Monkhouse, ‘ Earlier English 
Water Colour Painters,’ 1890. 

P. 17a. In 1816 Manby printed an Address to 
the Society of Arts, vindicating himself from the 
charge that he had pirated his system of rescue 
from shipwreck. His drawings of his medals were 
issued at Yarmouth, 1851; see ‘ Life of W. Wilber- 
force,’ iii. 499, 514. 

P. 21. Mandeville. See Fowler and Wilson, 
‘Principles of Morals,’ i. 83; Smith, * Moral 
Sentiments,’ part vii.; Sidgwick, ‘ History of 
Ethics’; Tennemann, 1852, pp. 334-5. 

P. 22b. What is a “ staller”? 

P. 28. Gifford prefers Mandeville to modern 
books of travels, ‘ Baviad,’ 215. 

Pp. 30 b, 31 a. “Over the signature,” read 


under. 
P, 32a. His (?) cathedral.” 
P. 56b. For “ Nanburnham” read Nunburn- 


me. 

P. 81. H. L. Mansel. Dr. John Young, ‘ Pro- 
vince of Reason, criticism of Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures,’ 1860 ; H. Calderwood, ‘ Man’s Know- 
ledge of Infinite, in answer to Mansel,’ 1861 ; 
Liddon’s Sermon on his death, 1871; Church 
Quarterly Review, Oct., 1877, Jan., 1885 ; Saisset, 
‘Religious Philosophy,’ 1863, ii.; A. S. Farrar, 
‘Science in Theology,’ 1859, p. 196. 

P. 86. W. L. Mansel. See Roberts’s ‘ Life of 
H. More,’ iv. 90; ‘ Life of W. Wilberforce,’ iii. 
$60-2. 


Pp. 96-8. Bishop Mant. See ‘Life of Bisho 
D, Wilson’; John Scott, of Hull, replied at length 
to the ‘Two Tracts on Regeneration and Con- 
version’ in an ‘ Inquiry into the Effects of Bap- 
tism,’ second ed., 1817, which he defended against 
Laurence (xxxii. 207), 1817 ; Gent. Mag., 1816. 

P. 102 b. Tho. Manton. See Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 
46-7, 251. 

Pp. 104-5. Bishop Manwaring. See Marvell, 
* Reh. Trans.,’ ed. Grosart, iii; Perry, ‘ Hist. Ch. 
Eng.,’ 1861, i. 365 sqq. 

P. 107 b. “ Misprison.” ? Misprision. 

P. 128 a. Purforte,” read Purfoote. 

P. 132a, “Deserves.” ? Derives. 

P. 173a. Archbishop Markham’s verses, see 
Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ i. p. Ixv. 

P. 179b,. Marleberge. See ‘ Liber Eveshamensis,’ 
H. Bradshaw Soc., 1893. 

P. 205b. ‘Philomorus’ was reissued 1878 ; 
praised by Lord Campbell,‘N. & Q., 1* S. xi. 
428 


P. 212. Herbert Marsh. See Mathias, ‘ P. of 
L.,’ 401 (wrongly called “ William”); ‘Life of 
Tho. Scott,’ ed. nine, 1836, pp. 321-3 ; his ‘ Lec- 
tures’ are recommended in Prof. Farrar’s ‘ Synop- 
sis,’ Durham, 1869. 

P. 218a. ‘*Owed him preferment.” ? Owed 
him his preferment. 

P. 242. Nath. Marshall, as Vicar of St. Pan- 
cras, refused fees on burial there of Dr. Grabe, 
1711, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 406 ; praised by Blackwall, 
* Sacred Classics.’ 

P, 242 b. St. John Evangelist. ? Where. 

P. 247 a. Stephen Marshall. Dr. H. Hammond 
replied to him in ‘ Resisting Lawful Magistrate,’ 
1644, 

Pp. 251-2. W. Marshall. His ‘ Yorkshire 
Words’ were reprinted by the Engl. Dialect 
Soc. ; see Yorksh. Arch. Jour., vii. 108; Dr, 
G. W. Marsball’s ‘ Miscell. Marescalliana,’ i. 23. 

P. 254. Sir John Marsham. Thomas Stanley 
was his nephew and dedicated to him his ‘ History 
of Philosophy.’ 

P. 255. Marshman. See Wm. Ward’s‘ Works’ 
and ‘Life’ by Stennett ; ‘ Periodical Accounts of 
Bapt. Mission,’ 6 vols. 1800-17; ‘ Narrative of 
Bapt. Mission in India,’ 1808, ed. four, 1813; 
J. Marshman’s ‘Statement Relative to Serampore,’ 
1828 ; ‘ Spirit of Serampore System,’ by W. Johns, 
1828 ; J. C. Marshman’s ‘ Review of Dyer, Carey 
and Yates,’ 1830-1; Carey’s ‘Reply to Dyer, 
1830-1; Sydney Smith in Edinburgh Rev., 1808 ; 
Miss Yonge, ‘ Pioneers and Founders’; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
iii. 101. 

P. 272. Benj. Martin. ‘ Miscellaneous Corre- 
spondence,’ vol. i. for the year 1755 and 1756, 
Lond., 1759 ; De Morgan, ‘ Arithm. Books,’ 68, 


Pp. 91, 92. Mansfield. See ‘ Letters of Junius’; | 73. 
Dickens's ‘ Barnaby Rudge’; E. H. Barker's ‘ Lit. 
Anecd.,’ i. 18. 


P. 273. Dr. Edw. Martin and Queen’s Coll. 
See Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 41, 49. 
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P. 277. G. Martin. See ‘ Naworth Household 
Books,’ Surt. Soc. 

P. 279. Henry Martin was a contributor to the 
Guardian. 

P. 299. For “ Hot-ham” read Hoth-am. 

P. 316. H. Martyn. See ‘Life of Dean Milner,’ 
229; ‘Life of Pratt’; ‘Eclectic Notes’; Seeley, 
‘Later Evangelical Fathers,’ 1879; Treggellas, 
* Cornish Worthies,’ 1884 ; Conybeare and How- 
son, ‘St. Paul,’ ch. viii. 

P. 321 a. John Owen addressed an epigram to 
Tho, Martyn on his ‘ Life of Wykeham,’ first coll., 
ii, 26. 

P. 365. A statue of Mary II. is at Univ. Coll., 


Oxon. 
P. 426 a. John Mason. See Ascham’s ‘ Letters,’ | y 


For ‘f Marsh” read 


‘arske. 

P, 440b. For “Miller” read Milles; see 

*N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 321. Ww. B. 
Vol. XXXVIL. 

In the life of F. D. Maurice are some omissions 
which should be supplied. His first name was 
John, although he did not use it in writing his 
signature (see ‘ Life’ by Col. Maurice, and Oxford 
class-list, 1831, where his name appears as “ John F. 
Maurice”). No mention is made of his youngest 
sister, Harriet, who married E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D., late Dean of Wells. She is not mentioned 
in Col. Maurice’s ‘ Life.’ In writing of Priscilla 
Maurice some notice was to have been expected 
of her very popular little book, ‘Sickness, its 
Trials and Blessings.’ In the bibliography, 
Maurice’s contributions to the short-lived ‘Tracts 
for Priests and People’ are not inserted. 

In the life of Richard Michell, it is inaccurate 
that “at the previously unprecedented age of 
twenty-four he was appointed examiner in the 
school of lit. hum.” Keble was appointed examiner 
in this school, on Davison’s recommendation, in 
1814, when he was twenty-two years of age (see 

* Life,’ p. 54). 
Epwarp H. M.A, 


Tae Ace or Kixc Herop ar nis Deata.—In 
the account of Herod the Great in the ninth 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ we are told 
that when he was appointed Governor of Galilee 
by his father in 3.c 47, he was twenty-five years of 
age. This is doubtless founded on Whiston’s note 
on the statement of Josephus (‘ Ant.,’ xiv. 9, § 2), 
that he was then but fifteen years of age. his- 
ton contends that this is a mistake for twenty-five ; 


and this view is followed in Kitto’s ‘ Bible Cyclo- | that 


peedia,’ where we read : “ Herod died, aged sixty- 
nine, in B.c. 4, consequently he must have been 
twenty-six or twenty-five in the year B.c. 47.” 


sixty-nine at the time of his death. He is cer- 
tainly called old in the ‘Jewish War,’ i. 24, § 7; 
but soa man might be when some years youngerthan 
that. Nor can we gather much, one way or the 
other, from his own expression (i. 23, § 5) that he 
might fairly expect, having been religious and ree 
frained from luxury, to live to old age. Whiston, 
in his note, is not consistent with himself, for, in 
referring to the account of Herod’s death by 
Josephus, he says, ‘‘ where, about forty years after- 
wards [i.¢., after he was appointed Governor of 
Galilee] Herod dies an old man, at about seventy.” 
Now if he were seventy at his death, it is evident 
that forty years before he was not twenty-five, but 
thirty. His death, however, occurred forty-three 
ears after the said a pome~ ; and if seventy 
at his death, he tin then have been twenty- 
seven. In the second edition of Smith’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of the Bible’ the original statement of Josephus 
is accepted that Herod was then fifteen. It seems 
to me that the truth probably lies between the 
two, and that the fifteen is an error for twenty, 
It must be remembered that Josephus calls him at 
the time “‘a very young man”; yet he could 
hardly have been appointed to an important com- 
mand when a boy of fifteen. W. T. Lynn. 


Monastic an interesting article 
on almshouses which recently appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph, the following statements occur : 
“ There was an obvious reason for their having sprung 
up so plentifully immediately after the Reformation, 
Prior to that great religious upheaval the Catholic clergy 
were the recipients and the distributors of nearly all the 
extra-muncipal charity inthe kingdom. No need existed 
for a Poor Law, since the poor were relieved at the gates 
of the monasteries, and in many instances were sheltered 
for the night in outbuildings attached to the convents, 
some slight amount of work being required from them in 
the morning in requital of the hospitality which they 
had received. A multitude of grammar schools were 
endowed to supply that instruction which had hitherto 
been given—and gratuitously given—in the monastic 
One would like to know how far these views are 
based on facts, and how far they are derived from 
the inner consciousness of the writer. Recent 
investigations have led me to very different con- 
clusions, which may be shortly stated. 

1. As to charity. On certain stated days of the 
year the monasteries gave away a limited sum of 
money or other bounty to persons nominall 
“poor,” the whole amounting to merely a mal 
fraction of their revenues. This method could 
only create a class of professional paupers, and 
was certainly not an organized system of relief. 
It was so insufficient for the needs of the times 
almshouses were everywhere instituted by 
private benevolence long before the monasteries 
ceased to exist. The numerous guilds, moreover, 
had for one of their objects the relief of members 


Bat it is nowhere stated in Josephus that he was 


falling into poverty or sickness. 
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2. As to schools. The monastic schools were 
intended exclusively for the boys engaged in the 
services of the abbey or priory churches, and a 
few of these boys were sent to the universities, 
with the view of their becoming monks. I have 
seen nothing to show that such schools were open 
to outsiders, except, perhaps, to a few royal and 
noble personages in very early times. 

3. As to hospitals. The monastic infirmaries 
were in like manner intended solely for members 
of the convents, and no one else was admitted into 


them. 

4. As to hospitality. The great and the wealthy 
were feasted, at enormous expense, by the abbots 
and priors, while ordinary travellers were relegated 
to the abbey hospice or inn, where, apparently, 
ae were expected to pay for their food and 

ging. 

These conclusions refer to a period of at least 
two centuries before the suppression. The num- 
bers of poor which resulted from that sudden 
revolution are traceable mainly to the immense 
army of men and women servants employed 
within the walls of the monasteries, who were sud- 
denly disbanded without any provision being 
made forthem. To this great multitude may be 
added the far lesser number of regular pensioners 
dependent on the monasteries. 

It is always best to get the facts of history as 
correct as possible before making deductions from 
them. Some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
wish to help in doing this by checking the fore- 
going conclusions with their own, and by stating 
whetherthey deem them to be warrantable or unwar- 
rantable. Reference should be made not to any 
theoretical rules and injunctions, but to the actual 
practice in individual cases. R. E. G. Kirx. 


Bucks Transcripts.—Genealogists please ob- 
serve, that many of the volames of Bucks Arch- 
deaconry wills at Somerset House are bound with 
transcri Baptisms, marriages, and burials, at 
West Wycombe, 1636, will be found round about 
will register 1645-6. 

E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Fotk-tore.—A native of the 
city of Lincoln has just mentioned to me that two 
of the circular windows in the cathedral have the 
legend of the master-mason and the apprentice 
attached to them. The elder man designed and 
built a window of great beauty, but his subordi- 
nate’s work proved to be so much finer in concep- 
tion and execution that, beside himself with 
jealousy, the master flung himself from the 
scaffold on which he was standing, and perished 
on the floor below. Certain dark stains are still 
pointed out as the traces of his blood. 

On being cross-questioned, the person narrating 
the story adds that she is not quite clear as to its 


tragic conclusion, The master either committed 
suicide or murdered the apprentice in his rage. 
Any way, there was death by violence, and the 
marks of a man’s life-blood, which will never wash 
out, are still visible, although it is said they “ look 
a deal liker furniture polish than real blood.” 

Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ settle with 
authority which it was, master or man, who was 
killed, and explain the cause of the so-called 
blood-stains, whether they owe their origin to 
deliberate art or to a freak of nature ? 

The floor of a large portion of Lincoln minster 
was anciently of brass, says popular belief ; ‘ but 
when Oliver Cromwell drove out the Roman 
Catholics [who are generally confounded with the 
Romans], he had the building made into a market, 
and most of the metal was taken up.” Such is 
the accuracy of oral tradition. P. W. G. M. 


Rev. Ror. (See 78. v. 402.)—The 
Rev. Samuel Roe, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
B.A. 1734, M.A. 1745, instituted to the vicarage 
of Stotfold, co. Bedford, Dec. 24, 1754, was a 
specimen of that inconsistent, but not uncommon 
character, an enthusiast against enthusiasm. With- 
out any extraordinary capacity or attainments, he 
might have lived without notice, and have died 
without remembrance, had he not signalized him- 
self by a proposal for preventing the further growth 
of Methodism, a proposal as full of genius as it 
was of humanity. But this amiable and bene- 
volent man shall be heard in his own words :— 

“I humbly propose (in the most dutiful manner) to 
the legislative powers, when it shall seem meet, First, 
to make an example of Tabernacle - preachers, by 
enacting a law to cut out their tongues, who have been 
the incorrigible authors of so many mischiefs and dis- 
tractions throughout the English dominions. And, by 
the said authority, to cut out the tongues of all Field 
Teachers, and Preachers in houses, barns, or élsewhere, 
without Apostolical ordination and legal authority, bei 
approved and licensed, to enter upon that most sac 
trust, most solemn office.’— ‘Enthusiasm Detected, 
Defeated,’ Camb., 1768, p. 287. 


Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Tsar.—A few weeks ago the Times, in an 
article upon the ‘ N. E. D.,’ expressed its approval 
of the spelling Tsar, the form in which the word 
invariably appears in its colamns. Other news- 

pers are slow to follow suit, and signs (so far as 
on discover) of a eral inclination to reform 
the usual spelling of the title of the autocrat of 
All the Russias are very rare. I do not question 
the decision of the editor of the ‘N. E. D.,’ but 
would merely make a note of an attempt—which 
may or may not prove successful—to correct the 
fairly well established spelling of a familiar word. 

Hewry 


“ RespecraBitity.” — The following cutting 
from the Manchester Guardian of Sept. 2, 1893, 
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is of interest. It is difficult to guess how Britons 
could have negotiated the situation when their 
favourite fetish was still uonamed :— 

“ The word ‘ respectability ’ is one so dear to the mind 
of Britons that it ise somewhat difficult to imagine how 
they got on before it was added to the vocabulary of the 
race. Yet apparently it is not much more than a cen- 
tury old. ‘The Candid Philosopher’ was printed in 
1778, without the name of the author, who was R. 
Lewis, a corrector of the press. At vol. i. p. 189, he 
uses the word, but adds in a parenthesis, ‘if I may coin 
the word,’ thus claiming to be the originator of what 
has become one of the sacred words of the British 
people. The earliest example of the word in the ‘Cen- 
tury Dictionary ’ is from Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 


W. F. Pripgavx. 


A Private Hanoman.—A friend bas kindly 
sent me an extract from the Mi mea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica (1874, p. 203), which shows 
that the family whose name I bear, and from the 
Kinderton branch of which I believe I am de- 
scended, indulged in the luxury of a ee hang- 
man, appurtenant to their estates. The privilege, 
it will be seen, was not only asserted but put in 
action as late as 1581, when the lord of the manor 
to which the service appertained found a hangman 
to execute a murderer on the Kinderton demesnes, 
for the sum of five shillings :— 

“ In the reign of Elizabeth, John Croxton de Ravens- 
croft, gent., held certain lands, &c., in Kinderton of 
Thomas Venables, lord of that manor, by eervice (inter 
alia) to find for the said Thomas Venables and bis heirs 
one bangman, to bang murderers and felons within the 
manor when required. The Kinderton Court Rolls 
(6 Sept., 34 Eliz.) contain a presentment by the jury 
that the eaid John Croxton rendered this service by 
hiring one John Lingard for the sum of five shillings to 
bang Hugh Stringer for the murder of Ann Cranage and 
her daughter Ciciley Cranage.” 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


Tae Irish “Isx"=Country: a Guost- 
Worp.—Scholars who bave given anything like a 
serious attention to the etymology of Irish words 
cannot fail to have noticed how frequently the 
Irish ibh, “ country,” turns 4 in dictionaries and 
philological discussions. e find Irish bh, 
“country,” in an Irish diction published in 
Paris in 1768, and called ‘ Focaldir Gaoidhilge- 
Sax-Bhearla,’ and also in the ‘Irish- English Diction- 
ary’ by O'Reilly, ed. 1877. Irish ibh, “ country,” 
occupies an important place in Pictet’s discussion, 
in Kabn’s ‘ Beitrage,’ i. 91, on the names of Ire- 
land. M. Pictet, in bis explanation of Ptolemy’s 
"lovepvia (Ivernia), sees in the first syllable this 
ibh, which he thinks may be connected with the 
Vedic ibha, ‘‘ family,” and with the Old High 


famous Newton Stone. I think it is quite time 
that antiquaries should be warned that no such 
word as «bh or tb or ip, meaning “‘ country,” is 
to be found in any Irish text. Jbh is nothi 
but a ‘‘ghost-word,” one of the many absu 
blunders and forgeries to be found in Irish diction- 
aries, The fact is that ibh (older ib) is not a word, 
it is merely a case-ending. In Old Irish Ulaid 
(nom. pl.) meant ‘‘the men of Ulster,” then ‘‘ the 
Province of Ulster”; in the dat. pl. the form was 
Ultaib. In the same way Lagin meant “ the men 
of Leinster,” then “the Province of Leinster”; in 
dat. pl. Laignidb. The dat. pl, as in Ultaib, 
Laignib, occurring much more frequently than the 
nominative, came to be often used to signify the 
district itself. Then, in course of time, the origin 
of the termination -1b was forgotten. U/ltaib was 
supposed to be a compound, the second element 
whereof was explained to be “ district, country.” 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, in a note on p. 300 of Max 
Miiller’s ‘ Science of Language,’ 1891, vol. i., ex- 
plains ibh somewhat differently. He holds that 
the ibh (country) of the dictionaries is due toa 
very modern dative plural of tia, “a descendant.” 
I think, however, that my explanation of this 
mysterious tbh is, on phonetic grounds, the more 
probable one. At any rate, whatever Irish lexi- 
cographers may say, there is no Irish word ibh 
meaning “country.” Consequently, it is not pos- 
sible that it can be found on the Newton Stone. 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


“Oor Lorp Our Lapy’s Lap.” 
(See 1* S. vii. 157 ; 6" S. vii. 200, 206, 209, 252, 
273, 314; 8 S, v. 20.)—I have just come upon 
the following interesting notice in that great store- 
house of Irish learning, Prof. O’Curry’s lectures, 
in the volume on MS. materials, p. 183, in a 
translation of a note or entry in the ‘ Leabhar na 
h-Uidbre,’ or the ‘Book of the Dun Cow,’ the 
original Irish of which is given in Appendix, 
No, Ixxx.:— 

“ And it is a-week from this day to Easter Saturday, 
and a week from yesterday to the Friday of the Cruci- 
fixion ; and [there will be) two Golden Fridays on that 
Friday, that is, the Friday of the festival of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the Friday of the Crucifixion, and this 
is greatly wondered at by some learned persons,” 

The entry must have been made on March 25, 
1345. J.T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Hewry Darter: Ricsarp Dariry.—These 
two brothers, members of the Long Parliament— 
Henry for Northallerton, Richard for Malton— 


German etba, “‘ a district.” And now again quite 
recently Mr. Nicholson, in a letter which appeared | 
in the Academy, Nov. 11, 1893, on the North 
Pictish inscriptions, maintains that he has found | 
this very word ibh, in the form ip, in the inscrip- 


were the eldest and third sons respectively of Sir 
Richard Darley, of Buttercrambe, co. York, by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Gates, of Sea- 
mer (Foster's ‘ Visitations of Yorkshire’). Both 
were members of the advanced section of the Par- 


tion which be reads RENNIPUAROSIR on the liamentary party, and joined in all the extreme ac- 
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tions of that party down to the forced dissolution of 
April, 1653. Neither brother, however, took part 
in the actual trial of the king, although Richard 
was nominated one of the judges of the High 
Court. Henry Darley was sixteen years old in 
1612, was admitted a student of Gray’s Inn in 
1614, and was one of the members of the third 
Council of State of the Commonwealth in 1652. 
Both brothers returned to Westminster with the 
rest of the Rumpers in May, 1659, but withdrew 
from the House in February, 1660, upon the re- 
admission of the secluded members. Beyond this 
date I have failed to trace either brother, and shall 
be greatly obliged by any information as to what 
ultimately became of them, or by any further 
genealogical particulars respecting them. 

Sir Richard Darley, their father, who was 
knighted at York on April 11, 1617, was certainly 
alive as late as 1648, when he must have been 
about eighty years of age. On Aug. 31, 1648, 
“upon Petition of Sir Richard Darley, of Buttercrambe, 
co. Yorke, Knight, That he hath been endangered and 
sustained logs for his good affections and service to the 
Parliament, Ordered that 5,000/, be paid him in full 
satisfaction of the real Losses and damages he hath sus- 
tained, of which 2,500/. to be paid bim out of the estate 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, brother to the Earl of New- 
castle.”—‘ Commons’ J 

W. D. Pixx. 


Leigh, Lancashire, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


ReBEtLion oF 1745.—Will some of your well- 
informed correspondents kindly give me (or refer 
me to) some definite information on the following 
subject? Some year or so back (if my memory 
serves me faithfully) an interesting discovery was 
made in an old house in the North of England, 
supposed to be connected with the rising of 1745. 
During alterations a secret chamber was discovered 
containing accoutrements for a troop of horse, which 
apparently had lain thus concealed for nearly a 
centary and a half. I cannot remember my ground 
for my belief, but I have a strong impression that 
the facts were as I have given them. 

G. R. Ecwes. 


Yorxsarre Porrraits.—A letter addressed to 
Mr. Russell Smith, Soho Square, inquiring for por- 
traits, has been returned to me. Who has his 


business now; or who sells portrait prints in 
London? I am anxious to purchase, or even 
borrow, portraits of Gen. Joshua Guest, Revs. E. 
Hoyle, S. Lowell, J. Meldrum (these particularly). 
In what magazine did Meldrum’s appear? I have 
made lists of portraits from my sets of the Evan- 


gelical (1793-1844) and Methodist or Arminian 

(1778-1868) magazines. Have such lists been 

printed ? Epitor ‘ Yorks. Macazinr.’ 
Idel, Bradford. 


“ Ozenpripces.”—A gentleman of means, living 
in Rhode Island, N.J., in 1750, obtained his cloth- 
ing from England, probably from Kendal, In 
his carefully-kept account-book there appears in 
the cost of every suit of clothes an item of a 
quarter of a yard or an eighth of a yard of “ ozen- 
bridges.” Can any of your readers give me in- 
formation as to the meaning of this a 


W. R. 


Lorp Dacre: Worron.—In ‘ Cal. State Papers,’ 
1575, there is a note of certain letters, writings, 
and other things landed at Sandgate Castle, in 
Kent, by Harry Wotton, said to be a brother of 


Lord Dacre, captured at sea by the Ayde. Where- 


can I find any further particulars of this event ? 
H. Morpayy. 


**Scatz.”—Oan any of your readers inform me 
when the term “ scale,’ or its equivalent in any 
language, was first used in musical literature? 
Dictionaries, cyclopedias, and histories are 
strangely silent on this point. K. 


Sir Tuomas Lownpoy, 
Knicutep 1661.—He is stated in the ‘ Visitation 
of London’ (1633) and Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees’ to 
have been married. Did he or his brother leave 
any descendants ? Was he any relation to a Lieut. 
George Chamberlain who was in James II.’s forces 
at the siege of Limerick, 1691? Sir Thomas bad 
a grant of lands near Bruree, co. Limerick, in the 
time of Charles II. Who inherited bis property ? 
I shall be obliged for any information referring to 
the foregoing. Atrrep Motory. 

32, Vincent Square, 8.W, 


Epwarp Pritcuett, Artist.—I should be much 
obliged for information as to the date and place 
both of birth and death of this painter. Graves’s 
‘Dictionary of Artists’ tells me that he exhibited 
from 1828 to 1864, and gives a list of his works, but 
no further details as to life. 

Grorce B. HenpErson. 


Arms or Cities, Towns, AnD CoRPORATIONS. 
—lIs there any book which gives the arms of 
foreign cities, towns, and corporations? I have 
inquired for such a work, both in this country and 
on the Continent, but cannot hear of anything of 
the kind. Such a work, if copious and accurate, 
would be of great value. AsTaRTE. 


Prince, or Duruam.—The daughter of Capt. 
Prince, East India Company, married, in 1788, Sir 
Home Riggs Popham. Was her father any relation 
to Lieut. John Prince, who was originally in the 
Royal Navy, and after of Shincliffe Hall, Durham? 
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Lieut, Prince married Miss Cradock, of a Durbam 
family, and as one of Sir Home Popham’s sone 
was named Oradock as a second Christian name, 
it struck me that there might be some family con- 
nexion between Lieut, and Capt. Prince. 

B. Frorence Scarcerr. 


Str Wa. More or Rowattay.—I have seen it 
stated that several MS. copies of the metrical 
version of the Psalms of David, by Sir Wm. Mure 
of Rowallan, were at one time in existence. Do 
any of these still exist ; and, if so, where? The 
editor of the ‘ House ot Rowallan’ (1825) men- 
tions two MS. poems, also by Sir William, ‘ The 
Joy of Tears’ and ‘The Challenge and Reply,’ 

tding which I would very gladly receive any 
information. W. T. 


Icetanpic Fotk-tore: Tae Sea-Serreyt.— 
Lord Lytton writes, in ‘ The Last of the Barons’: 
“ If Warwick be chafed it will be as the stir of the 
sea-serpent, which, according to the Icelanders, 
moves a world.” What is the meaning of this 
reference ? E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Ventnor. 


Luticarps.—She was the wife of Conrad, Duke 
of Lorraine and Franconia, who died in 955, and 
the daughter of the Emperor Otho the Great, of 
Germany. Of what name and family was her 
mother? xX. 


“ Arpre pe Cracovre.”—Can any one tell me 
the origin of this phrase? From the context it 
seems to mean a political club or coterie :— 

**Nous retrouvames nos caidjis [boatmen] qui nous 
attendaient a Beschick-Tash; ils nous eurent bientét 
remis & Top’ Hané, oi nous nous arrétimes a un petit 
café fréquenté par des Circassiene, grands politiqueurs 
qui tiennent lA une espéce d’arbre de Cracovie. Mon 
compagnon me traduisit leurs discours, et je fus assez 
étonné de voir ces hommes a bonnets bordés de fourrure, 
& jupon de poil de chévre serré par une ceinture de 
metal, aux jambes entourées de linge retenu par des 
cordelettes, parler des affaires de Paris et de Londres, 
apprécier les ministres et les diplomates en parfaite con- 
Gautier, ‘Covstantinople,’ 
ed. 1891, chap. xv. 

Were the Political Upholsterer of the Tatler, and 
the Laird of Cockpen, whose “ mind was ta’en up 
wi’ the things o’ the state,” two leaves ‘‘ de l’arbre 
de Cracovie ” ? JonaTHAN Bovucaier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Quatiry Covrt.—Perhaps Mr. OC. A. Warp 
would kindly give some account of Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, and the origin of the name. I 
believe the place. not even mentioned in any 
history of London. W. R. 


“* Rectio.”—Can any of your readers tell me 
where the word rectio is used to signify govern- 
ment? What dictionary mentions Charles Reade 
as having used the word in thissense? New. 


A Painter's Freax.—In the Clarendon Press 
reprint of the Authorized Bible, issued in 1833, 
the heading of the third page of Micab, over 
chap. iv., is “Joel.” Does this peculiarity of 
pagination occur in the original; or is it a mis- 
take of the modern compositor ? 


Tuomas Barye. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Roop Lorts, Screens, Beams, Ficures, 
—I shall be obliged by any information concerni 
these, where they still exist or have been restored. 
I am seeking information especially concerning 
those of Norfolk and Suffolk. I believe Somerset 
and Devon have some. Have Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire? Oan photographs be obtained ? 


H, Feasey. 
11, Festing Road, Putney, 8.W. 


Visitation or Kent.—Please inform me in 
what year was the last Visitation of Kent ; also, 
if names of persons once enrolled appeared in sub- 
— Visitations ? TaYLor. 

Kennington Park Road. 


Caternam orn Caternam Covurt.—Can any 
of your readers give me any information about an 
old history of the above, which I have heard of, 
but cannot find anywhere? Caterham Court is 
mentioned frequently in Edna Lyall’s new novel 
*To Right the Wrong.’ AZTEC, 


Dicxens’s Canary “ Dicx.”—In Forster's ‘ Life 
of Dickens’ (1874, vol. iii. p. 95) it is stated that 
this canary was very dear to Dickens, died in 
1866, in the sixteenth year of his age, and was 
honoured with a small tomb and epitaph. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say what that epitaph 
was? James Hooper. 


Mapame pe Downactt.—In the French ‘ Re- 
cueil des Causes Céldbres,’ 1808, there is an account 
of a trial in which a woman claimed to be Madame 
de Donhault, whose death five years before had 
been attested by relatives in Orleans. The case 
was taken to the highest Court of Appeal, judg- 
ment being given in every instance against her. 
Is anything further known about this case, which 
in many points curiously resembled the Tichborne 
case ? J. J. B. 


“Gay pecetver.”—Very commonly used, like 
“Gay Lothario,” for a male jilt. Can any definite 
origin be assigned for the phrase? Probably some 
comic song. Cc. B. Mount. 


Lavy Dawtove.—Who was she? In 1630 I 
find her living in “‘ ffalham streete.” By her will, 
dated 1636, the “Ladie Danlowe” left 10/1. for 
distribution among the poor of Fulham. Any 
facts regarding her will be of use to me. 

Cuas. Jas, Fret. 


49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 
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on Sourney.— 
Right through ring and ring runs the (jereed. 

The above line occurs in Browning’s ‘The Ring 
and the Book’ (|. 467); but in dictionarie s this 
same line is quoted, to illustrate the use of the 
word djereed as bein “= I cannot find 
the line in Southey’s ‘ Works, and should be 
grateful if any reader could throw light on the 
subject. Mavup W. Suaw. 


Horsrs.—Oan any reader tell me of English 
books treating about the form and formation of 
horses, which will assist me in the translation of a 
very technical work from the French ? 

Home Gorpoy. 


Cart. Bostock, 1620-1675.— 

“ One of the regiments raised in Cheshire for service 

under the Commonwealth was commanded by Col. Henry 
Brooke, having John Brooke for Lieut.-Col., John Brom- 
hall for Major, Ralph Pownall, John Lownes, Edward 
Stailefox. Thomas Lathom, and Cheney Bostock for 
Captains.” —See Ormerod’s ‘ Hist. Cheshire,’ vol. i, 
Introd., p, Ixiv, 
The following is an extract from a letter written 
by Dr. Benjamin Rusb, who was treasurer of the 
United States Mint, 1799-1813, to Dr. John 
Bostock (the physiologist), physician in Liverpool, 
dated May, 1805 :— 

“I cannot lay down my pen without mentioning to 
you the incident that first connected me with your father 
as a friend in the University of Edinburgh. Supping 
with him one night, in the room of a student of medicine, 
he said, in a visit he had paid to London the summer 
before, he went to see the spot in which the scaffold 
stood on which King Charles I. was beheaded. He 
viewed it, he said, with uncommon emotions, and added 
that his grandfather or great-grandfather had done dut 
asa Captain of the Guard that surrounded the scaffold. 
You and I, then (I eaid), Mr. Bostock, ought to be more 
intimately acquainted. I am descended from a man 
who commanded a troop of horse in Cromwell's army, 
and who migrated to Pennsylvania with William Penn, 
whose religious principles he had embraced after the 
Civil War was over.” 

Can any of your readers inform me if the Cap- 
tain of the Guard was the Cheney Bostock of Col. 
Brooke's regiment ? R. ©. Bostock. 


Wittram Cooks, or Lyxw Recis, co. Nor- 
FoLK.—He married, July 26, 1619, at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Lee, Kent, Anne Maidwell, widow, of St. 
Matthew’s, Friday Street. Anne was the widow 
of Anthony Maidwell (whom she married at Lee, 
April 2, 1616), who was buried at St, Matthew’s, 
Friday Street, Oct. 7, 1617. She was also widow 
of George Isham, of Friday Street (will dated 1608, 
prob. 1613, P.C.C. 68 Capel), about whom some 
correspondents have most kindly afforded me 
valuable help. It will be difficult, perhaps, to find 
out who the lady was ; but I should be grateful 
for information as to William Cooke. 

Hevyry Isnam Lonopey, M.A. 

Shankton Rectory, Leicester. 


Beglics. 


“GOOD INTENTIONS.” 
(8" 8. v. 8.) 


I take the following from Trench’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 
ninth edition, p. 76 :— 

“How exquisitely witty many proverbs are. Thus, 
not to speak of one familiar to us all, which is 
the queen of all proverbs: ‘The road to bell is paved 
at Troth’ Pluck up the stones, yo slaggards, 
* Guesses *: *Plock up the stones, 
and break the devil's head with them,’”’ ~ 
The archbishop passes over the di cy of Mr. 
Hare’s version from his own while availing bim- 
self of his “gloss.” Mr. W. Davenport Adams, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of English Literature,’ quoting 
the proverb in the same words, says it is Spanish. 
I do not know it in that language, but I can give the 
German: “Der Weg zum Verderben ist mit 
guten Voreii'zen gepflastert ” (“ The way to perdi- 
tion is paved with good intentions ”). 

The proverb bas been current in our language in 
several different forms. The earliest known to me 
is George Herbert’s rendering (‘Outlandish Pro- 
verbs,’ 1640, No. 170): “ Hell is full of good 
meanings and wishings.” This is evidence of 
the foreign origin of the proverb. In a col- 
lection entitled ‘ Proverbs’ (Oxford, 1803, p. 48), 
I find “ Hell is very full of good meanings 
intentions,” showing a blend of two different ver- 
sions. In Bohn’s ‘ Handbook ’ (1855) appears not 
only an enlargement of Herbert’s version, “ Hell 
is full of good meanings and wishes, but heaven is 
full of good works,” but also, ‘‘ Hell is paved with 
good intentions.” This latter form is that adopted 
by Walter W. Kelly (‘ Proverbs of all Nations, 
Compared, Explained, and Illustrated,’ 1859, p. 90), 
from whom I borrow the German version above, 
which he cites as exhibiting a great improvement 
of the metaphor, 

From the foregoing statement it is evident that 
C. C. B. is mistaken in imputing misquotation to 
Mr. Hare, even if it be proved that the “‘ road ” or 
“ way ” version of the proverb was current prior to 
the date of ‘Guesses at Truth’ (1827). A slight 
assimilation of Herbert’s version to the German is 
apparent in the 1803 example, and a more decided 
assimilation in the version used by the Hares. If 
the completely assimilated form has come into 
vogue in recent years, it is probably for the reason 
indicated by Mr. Kelly. F. Apams. 


Apparently Dr. Johnson must be credited with 
the standard form of this proverb. ee of 
Johnson’s humility and piety, towards the of 
chap. xxxi. of the ‘ Life,’ Boswell observes :-— 

“No saint, however, in the course of his religious 
warfare, was more sensible of the unhappy failure of 
pious resolves than Johnson. He said one day. a 
to an acquaintance on this subject, ‘Sir, hell is pa 
with good intentions,’” 
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This is probably the passage, and Johnson, no 
doubt, is the wise man referred to in ‘ Guesses at 
Truth.’ George Herbert, another gnomic inventor 
to whom moderns owe something, gives the fancy 
in his ‘ Jacula Prudentum’ in this form: “ Hell 
is fall of good meanings and wishes’ (‘The Works 
of George Herbert in Prose and Verse, p. 363, 
Warne & Co.). Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


According to Georg Biichmann (‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte,’ Berlin, 1889, pp. 226-7), the saying “ Hell 
is paved with good intentions” is to be found in 
Samuel Johnson’s writings; but he does not say 
in which. He adds that the expression is quoted 
by Johnson’s biographer, Boswell (in the sixty- 
sixth year). Walter Scott (‘Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ bk. i. ch. vii.), refers it to an English theo- 
logian, probably meaning George Herbert, who, in 
*Jacula Prudentum’ (p. 11, ed. 1651) expresses 
the same idea in the following form : ‘‘ Hell is full 
of good meanings and wishings.” Perhaps the 
saying had its origin in the following passage by 
Jesus Sirach (21, 11): “ Die Gottlosen gehen zwar 
auf einem feinen Pflaster, dess End der Hille 
Abgrund ist.” PaoLo 

Milan, Circolo Filologico. 


Tae Oricin or (8 §, 
iv 361, 469)—Mr. Bortz must have read my 
note inattentively, or he would not have penned 
such a random statement as that I based my 
“theory” of the business quarter of Wyke having 
stood on the bank or banks of the old river Hull 
merely on ‘‘the forced interpretations of two 
words.” Besides the two quotations containing 
the words in question, I gave other three, namely, 
one from Lord Hale’s treatise ‘De Portibus 
Maris,’ copied by him from the pleadings in a 
suit between the Archbishop of York and the 
burgesses of Hull in 44 Edward III.; another 
from a petition of the same burgesses to the king 
in 1300; and one from a writ ad quod damnum 
issued by Edward I. in reply to that petition. 
These three passages were, I thought, quite clear 
on the point that Kingston - upon- Hull was an 
entirely new town, built and founded by Edward I. 
on the bank of Sayer Creek, and that this water- 
course was expressly improved by the king and 
made navigable to suit the requirements of the 
new port created by him. 

I can supply yet another passage to prove my 
point. It is from an inquisition taken in 14 Ed- 
ward II. before Hen e Staunton and others, 
who had been ordered by the king to ascertain, 
among other things, what and how many plots let 
at the first foundation of the new town of Kings- 
ton, or thereafter, at annual rents payable to the 
king, were then unoccupied. Frost, to evade diffi- 
culties, suggests in this instance that the words 
“in prima fundatione ejusdem ville” can only 


have reference to the change of name from Wyke, 
to Kingston, “ unless, indeed,” he adds, ‘‘ a com- 
pliment was intended to be paid to royalty in the 
use of the expression which ascribes to Edward I. 
the actual foundation of the town.” 

Mr. Boyte’s method of treating all data which 
do not not fit in with his preconceived theory is 
unique. He himself obligingly amplifies the quo- 
tation from Lord Hale’s treatise which proves that 
the site where the king founded and built his new 
town was only occupied “ vacariis et bercariis” 
(cowsheds and sheepcots, or “cribs and folds,” as 
old Gent translated the passage), and consequently 
that the port of Wyke could not have occupied 
the site near Sayer Creek when Edward acquired 
it and changed its name, or that if it had existed 
there once it must have ceased to exist altogether, 
and not merely ‘‘in a sense,” at the time of the 
change of ownership. Mr. Borie does not 
explain the difficulty, but ignores it, in the 
same way as he has ignored all the awk- 
ward evidence adduced by me. If Wyke and 
Kingston occupied cifferent sites, the process men- 
tioned by Mr. Boyz of one town absorbing the 
other was a comparatively easy and not an unusual 
one; but if Wyke and Kingston were one and the 
same place, as Mr. Boy.e contends, the feat of a 
town absorbing itself would have outrivalled in 
difficulty that said to have been achieved by two 
Kilkenny cats. One may exclaim, with Voltaire, 
“ Et voilé comment on écrit histoire!” To quote 
Mr. Borte’s own words, his “ facility of speculation 
suggests that he might attain distinction in less 
rigid paths of literature than those of history,”— 
say in the paths trodden by Jules Verne or Rider 
Haggard 


I am, of course, looking forward with great 
interest to the promised appearance in print of 
Mr. Bor.x’s paper on the subject at issue, and 
am still open to conviction upon the point that the 
old seaport town of Wyke really did stand on the 
bank of Sayer Creek when King Edward acquired 
it. At present, I am under the impression that 
this “historical fact” is merely a “fable con- 
venue,” as Voltaire would call it, among “those 
who have any knowledge of the history of the 
town,” and is wholly unsupported by any evidence. 
If such evidence exists, why does not Mr. Borie 
supply the reference? And if I differ from Frost, 
Cook, and, according to Mr. Borue’s belief, from 
everybody else, that only proves that I think for 
myself, and do not follow previous writers in a 
blind, unreasoning way. 

In conclusion, let me quote the well-known 
words of Horace, “Siquid novisti rectius istis, 
candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum.” 

L. K. 

Tae Comps tx Caurcn Crremonies §, iv. 
468).—Dr. Parmer will find the information he 
desires in Du Cange, Durandus, and in Ratold’s 
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* Pontifical’; also in Mabillon (‘ Mus, Ital.,’ t. ii. 
p. 288), where, quoting the Ordo Romanus, it is 
directed ,— 

“Tpso Pontifice super faldistorio residente, diaconus et 
subdiaconus accipientes ab acolythis tobaleam suam et 
pecten, extendant tobaleam circa collum et caput ejus 
Jeviter et decenter pectinent, videlicet primo diaconus a 
parte dextra, deinde subdiaconus a sinistra.”” 

Ratold’s ‘ Pontifical,’ written before the year 
986, directs “‘Deinde ministretur ei (Episcopo) 
aqua ad manus et pecten ad caput,” after putting 
on the episcopal tunic. 

Du Cange refers to a ritual belonging in 1360 
to the Church of Viviers, where it would appear 
from the rubric that the celebrant’s hair was 
combed by the deacon, not only in the vestry, but 
several times during divine service,— 

** Sacra celebraturus sedet dum in choro Kyrie, Gloria 
et Credo decantantur; unde quoties assurgebat ipsi 
capillos pectebat diaconus, amoto ejus capello seu al- 
mucio, licet id officii jam in Secretario antequam ad 
altare procederet sollicite ei praestitisset.” 

In Dugdale’s ‘ History of St. Paul’s Cathedral’ 
mention is made of several ivory combs which 
belonged to the Church, and ia Dart’s‘ Canterbury’ 
mention is made of a comb, which was the gift of 
Henry III., set with precious stones, and there is 
still preserved in the treasury at Sens Cathedral a 
large ivory comb, set with precious stones and 
sculptured with figures of animals. On it are cut 
these words, ‘‘ Pecten Sancti Lupi,” from which it 
has been supposed that it once belonged to this 
bishop in the sixth century. Dugdale also men- 
tions among the ornaments carried off by Henry 
VIII. from Glastonbury ‘‘a combe of golde gar- 
nishede with small turquases and other course 
stones weinge with the stones viii. oz. di.” A 
comb was also found in a bishop’s grave at Dur- 
ham in 1827 made of ivory and measuring 6} in. 
in height and 4} in. in width, and may be seen 
figured full size in Raine’s ‘St. Cuthbert,’ plate vii. 
This led to the supposition that the body was that 
of St. Cuthbert, for Reginald (‘De Admir 8, Cuth- 
berti Virtut,’ p. 89) allades to such a comb be- 
longing to the saint, which was placed in his 
coffin. 

At the present day at the consecration of a 
bishop the ministers are directed by the rubric to 
use the comb in arranging the bishop’s hair (“ mun- 
dantur et complanantur capilli”) after the anoint- 
ing of his head with the holy oil and drying it 
with a morsel of bread. 

D, 

Oxford, 


The references at foot do not farnish a reply to 
Dr. Patmen’s query ; but it may be of interest to 
him to know that ‘Combs buried with the Dead’ 
formed the subject of a communication from the 
late Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, 


ences to, and extracts from Dr. Rock’s ‘ Church of 

Our Fathers’ and Sir Thomas Browne's ‘ Hydrio- 

taphia’ are given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. ii. 230, 269, 

365. Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


See Dr. Rock’s ‘Church of Our Fathers,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 122-126. Epwarp Peacock. 


The use of the comb before celebrating is men- 
tioned more than once in the ‘ Liber Eveshamensis’ 
recently issued by the H. Bradshaw Soc., and the 
editor gives a useful note upon it (p. 172). At 
the present time the collar of the vestment is pro- 
tected by a piece of linen. The comb found in the 


tomb of St. Cuthbert is to be seen at Durham. 
Ww. B. 


The comb is used now only in the consecration 
of a bishop, the Pontifical requiring an “ ivory 
comb” to be provided for the ceremony; anciently 
it was used by priests and clerics for combing their 
hair before leaving the sacristy for the church. 
See Maskell’s ‘ Mon. Rit.’ and Mabillon, ‘Museum 
Italicum,’ quoted in the ‘Catholic Dictionary” 
(Addis and Arnold). GrorcE AnGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Tax Centrirvcat Raitway S. iv. 508). 
—The first of these was exhibited at the old 
Adelaide Gallery, now Gatti’s Restaurant, about 
1843, at the same time as Perkins’s steam gun. 
I remember to have seen it several times. The 
central ring was about fifteen feet high, and the 
gauge, as well as I recollect, eighteen or twenty 
inches. A small but heavy carriage used first to 
rush down the steep incline and travel empty 
round the interior of the ring, then ran up a some- 
what lower incline, where it stopped, much after 
the manner of the switchback railways. A second 
descent was then made by the carriage with an 
open pail of water without spilling a drop ; while 
the third journey was made with a man in the 
carriage. As there was no return line, the carriage 
was lowered and drawn up the starting incline by 
a cord, being lifted from rail to rail at the passing 
spot at the ground side of the ring. 

There was also a working model at the old 
Polytechnic, with two centrifugal rings instead of 
the one at the Adelaide Gallery. This was in the 
days of Bachoffner and the diving-bell. The model 
was in the great hall of the Polytechnic. I do not 
remember the name of any inventor; but there was 
no new discovery in the matter. 

F, T. 

A lady of my acquaintance tells me that in 1850 
she made a trip on this railway at Liverpool. As 
a girl she was very small in stature, and she was 
taken by her mother, accompanied by two doctors, 
on this railway, in the hope that the shock would 
make her grow. She says that for three days 
afterwards she shook as if she had the palsy. As 


Cornwall, just three-and-forty years ago. Refer- 
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she is only about five feet now, we may judge that 
the ly was not very efficacious, 
Pav. 


** Swore ” (8 S. iv. 528).—“ To smoor” is the 
ordinary Lowland Scots (i.¢, Old Northern 
English) for ‘‘ to smother.” It is not long since I 
heard it used with graphic effect in the following 
narrative, told me on the spot by a hill farmer in 
Galloway, which illustrates the traditional reverence 
for the cross surviving the fervour of the Reforma- 
tion, even among the Westland Whigs. 

On the head waters of the Luce, in the heart of 
a wild moorland district, stands the deserted farm- 
house of Laggangallan, so named from three large 
standing stones (lag nan gallean, hollow of the 
standing stones), each bearing a large incised 
with five smaller ones, representing the five wounds. 
Of these stones, one disappeared some years ago ; 
of those that remain, one is about seven feet high, 
the other six. My informant told me that the 
third had been taken by a former tenant of the 
land to form the lintel of a new barn. From that 
day forward ill-luck attended him, and finally his 
yn went mad and bit him. The man 
deve ~ hydrophobia. Far from any help in 
that remote spot, his wife and children were in 
terrible plight, till, in desperation, they got him 
down and “smoored him between two cauf beds,” 
é. e., smothered him between two chaff mattresses, 

Herpert Maxwett, 


Mr. Dixon will find many examples in Jamie- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary’; in addition to which I would 
remind him of the conclusion of Burns’s song of 
* Duncan Gray ’:— 

Duncan could na be her death 

Swelling pity smoor'd bis wrath 3 

Now they 're crouse and canty baith, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

“*Ommast smoor’d to déith” is a common ex- 
pression about Leeds ; and “ Aw’m i’ no hurry, 
as Temple said when Berry hanged him for smoorin 
his mother-i’-law,” is a bit of Lancashire wit. 
Jamieson gives the spelling ‘‘smoar” for West- 
moreland. F. Apams. 


In Lowland Scotch, a dialect closely analogous 


to that of Northumbria, “smother” is usually pro- 
nounced “ smoore.” Barns, in his ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ 
"By this time he was cross the ford 
here in the sna’ the Chapman smoored. 
J. Carrick Moors. 


[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


Toe Mervry Famity (8 S. iv. 526).—A 
pedigree of the Mervyn family is given in Hoare’s 
* History of Wilts’ (vol. iv. i. 20), which com- 

ervyn living 1476. @ was one trustees 

Lady Hungerford (widow 


of the will of 


of Sir Robert Hungerford, second baron), which 
is dated August 8, 1476, and given in extenso in 
Hoare’s ‘ Wilts’ (vol. i. ii. 95). 

John Mervyn married Joan, daughter of Lord 
Hungerford, but I believe there is a little doubt as 
to whether she was the daughter of Robert, the 
second baron, by the above-named Lady 
or of Robert Hungerford, their son. 

Fonthill Gifford is in Wiltshire, in the hundred 
of Dunworth, and no doubt came to the Mervyns 
on the occasion of the marriage of the above-men- 
family of Mervyn till i 

t remain ily of Mervyn t was 
alienated by James, Earl of Castlehaven, between 
1632 and 1640, to Francis, Lord Cottington, and 

from that family to William Beckford soon 
after 1750. About 1823 it was purchased by Mr. 
Farquhar. Sir Michael Robert Shaw-Stewart, 
Bart., is the present Lord of the Manor. 

There is no mention of the Mervyns coming from 
Wales in the pedigree as given by we 


A. Fry. 
172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Fountel Giffard, now Fonthill Gifford, is in 
Wiltshire, fifteen miles west from —, It 
remained in the Mervyn family from before 
1439 till after 1611, when Henry Mervyn, Knt., 
succeeded to the estater. He sold the Fountel 
estates to his brother-in-law, Mervyn, Lord 
Audley, second Earl of Castlehaven, on whose 
attainder in 1631 they became forfeited to the 
Crown; but the descendants lived in the neighbour- 
hood many years after. The last male representa- 
tive of the family, John Mervin, died at Kingston 
Deverell, Wiltshire, in 1805, aged seventy-eight, 
where there is an estate still called Mervyns. 
Fonthill Gifford is now owned by Sir Michael 
Shaw-Stewart, Bart., and Alfred Morrison, Esq. 
I have a copy of ‘ Notes of the Family of Mervyn 
of Pertwood,’ by Sir William Richard Drake, 
F.S.A., which gives a genealogical history of the 
family (1873). Tuomas Henry Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire, 


If H, will consult Mis. Gen. et Her., N.S. i. 358, 
423, ii. 3; Hoare’s ‘ Wilts,’ i. i. 180, iv. 20; and 
Kelly’s ‘ Directory, he will find all his questions 
therein answered. The home of the Beckfords 
and its wonderful history are too well known to 
bear repeating here. 

C, E. 


Tocra D.D. (8 S. iv. 528).—Thomas 
Smith, Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford (1666-92), 
was son of John Smith, of All Hallows Barking, 
London, in which parish he was born June 3, 1638; 
mat. Queen’s, Oxon., Oct. 29, 1657; B.A. 
March 15, 1660/1; M.A. 1663; incorp. at Cam- 
bridge 1673; D.D. 1674; Master of Magdalen 
College School 1664-6 ; an Oriental scholar ; chap- 
lain to Sir Daniel Harvey, the Ambassador to 
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Constantinople, 1668-71 ; —- to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, the Secretary of State; Rector of 
Stanlake, co. Oxon., Dec., 1684, and Jan., 1684/5; 
died May 11, 1710 (vide Foster's ‘ Alumni’). 
OC. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Joseph Smith was entered at Trinity, March 31, 
1718, as pensioner, under Mr. Myers, as son of 
John Smith, “generosus,” deceased, of co, Durham, 
aged seventeen. He had previously been educated 
at Westminster under Dr. Friend. He was B.A. 
1721/2, M.A. 1725 ; he was Minor Fellow 1724, 
Major Fellow 1725. R. 8. 


For fall accounts of Thomas Smith and of John 
Smith refer to their lives in the ‘ Dictionary’ of 
the obsolete Chalmers. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tograi Smith, Rabbi Smith, and Dr. Thomas 
Smith, are three names for the same person. The 
fullest life of their bearer will be found in Dr. 
Bloxam’s ‘ Magdalen College Register ’ (iii. pp. 182, 
et seq.). See also the same author’s ‘ Magdalen 
College and King James II.’ Dr. Bloxam writes 
that Dr. Smith excited some suspicion by the line 
which he took during the king’s proceedings against 
the college,and “accordingly his customary appella- 
tion of Tograi, the name of an Arabian author of 
eminence, whose poem he had edited, was changed 
to that of Roguery.” Particulars of his MSS. will 
be found in Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bodleian.’ It 
would be difficult to describe much of the work of 
Dr. Smith’s own pen as affording a “ beautiful 
specimen of calligraphy.” O. E. D. 


Date or Taurtett’s Execution 8. iv. 
146, 216, 256, 355, 434).—‘ N. & Q.’ has contained 
several notes concerning this celebrated murderer. 
I have met with the following in a book catalogue 
recently received. I never heard of it before. It 
may be useful to have a permanent record 
such a book exists :— 

“ Pierce Egan’s Account of the Trial of John Thurtell 
and Joseph Hunt ; Recollections of John Thurtell, Exe- 
cuted for Murdering W. Weare, with the Condemned 
Sermon, &c., portraits and plates, 1824, 8vo.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Some curious particulars respecting Thurtell’s 
execution — be seen in the autobiography of 
Chief Baron Nicholson, of the Judge and ury 
Club, It will be recollected that the “new drop,” 
now used for hanging, was designed by Thurtell for 
his own execution. H. T. Scorr. 


Sr. Pererspure v. 67).—Either form is 
right. The city was named after Peter and his 
re saint, and is commonly called by Russians 

Petersburg and St. Petersburg. If I am not 
mistaken, in the Russian church service it is in 


one place called Petersburg—that is, where the 
Metropolitan of that town is prayed for ; and if I 
am right in this, this shows how immaterial it is 
which form is adopted. D. 


History or Evctanp’: WanTep 
§. v. 68).—Richard Graham, Viscount Pres- 
ton, is the person wanted. See Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory’ (chap. xvii. vol. ii. pp. 247-249, 255. 
popular edition), and the ‘Dictionary of National 

iography ’ (vol. xxii.). Cc. E. D. 


Baruinc Macuines 8. iv. 346, 415).—No 
mention has been made of bathing-boats, which 
were in use on the north-east coast some fifty years 
ago. A bathing-boat was a coble with an awning 
amidships and a ladder at the stern, the rower 
seated in the bow. They were used exclusively 
by gentlemen, the bathing- machines exclusively 
by ladies. I do not know if they be in use still. 

E. 


“He roar” (8S. i. 311).—I wish to add to 
the examples already given of this curious 
nominal combination one of ‘‘her that”=her, 
from Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ book v. (vol. ii. 


ed. Pauli) 
a the lawes right 
Mars thilke time upon her that 
Remus and Romulus begat.—P. 157. 

I regard the following (ibid. p. 169) as another 
example, but there is a shade of uncertainty, as 
the explanation of “that” as a conjunction is just 
priveliche aboute he ladde 

His lust, that he his wille hadde 
Of Latona and on her that 
Diane his doughtor he begat. 
F, Apams. 


Sir Francis Pacer, 1661-1741 iv. 68, 
275, 513..—If Mr. Picxrorp’s difficulty be 
“Why was Sir Francis Page buried at Steeple 


that | Aston?” as a native of that village I can supply 


the most simple explanation possible. He was 
buried there simply because he had spent the later 
years of his life and died in the parish, a cir- 
cumstance that excellent antiquary the late W. 
Wing (Ata of these pages) must assuredly have 
mentioned to Mr. Pickrorp at the interview he 
speaks of. In my boyhood I well knew the site 
of Judge Page’s former residence, Middle Aston 
House, Middle Aston being a hamlet in the parish 
of Steeple Aston. For some reason the house had 
been razed to the ground level, but the ornamental 
waters (three), the skilfully designed ornamental 
landscape plantations, extending all round and to 
half a mile in front, the ha-ha, the iron entrance 
gates, the extensive kitchen gardens, the rookery, 
&e., still remained. At the time of which I 


_ somewhere early in the forties, there was 
ving in the village of Steeple Aston an aged man, 
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Timothy Hopcraft, son of a servant of “ Judge 
Page,” and I perfectly remember this old man show- 
ing me a set of twelve silver round-handled knives 
and forks, which he said had belonged to the 
Judge. They were what we should now call 
Queen Anne style, the points of the knives 
reflexed and the prongs of the forks steel. Two 
stone figures, Gog and Magog, from the old house, 
now, I am told, adorn the entrance to the co- 
operative stores. Within the last year or two 
Mr. Cottrell-Dormer, of Rousham, has built a new 
house on the old site, as a residence for bis second 
son. Tuomas Perry, F.C.S. 
Walthamstow, 


Otp Tomsstone 1x Burma §. iv, 467, 
531).—Coja Petrus de Faruc was a trader with 
the East. About his nationality I am not certain, 
though I have reason to believe that he was a 
Portuguese. In ‘*The Diary and Consultation 
Book for the Affairs of the Honourable English 
Company in Bengall,” kept by the ‘“‘ Honourable 
President and Governor of Fort William and 
Councill,” the following entry occurs, dated “ primo 
December, 1703 ”:— 

“Granted a pass to ship St. Martine, burthen 100 
tonns, belonging to Cojah Matroos Noquedab, Cojah 
Petrus, Francis Nuous, Master, bound for Acheen,” 

In these records, Cojah is not an infrequent name. 
Acheen is, of course, a seaport in Sumatra. How 
Cojah Petras came by his death in Burma, Oct. 20, 
1725, I do not know; but it was not unlikely in 
connexion with some trading expedition. 

Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Kewvyepy: Henn (8 S. iv. 488; v. 53).—At7™ 
8S. iv. 288 a query, hitherto, I believe, unanswered, 
appeared, about the Kennedy family, with reference 
to John Kennedy, sent over to Ireland in 1642 by 
the Scottish Privy Council in command of some 
troops to put down the 1641 rebellion. I believe 
he was under Mejor Munro, who, with 2,500 men, 
landed at Carrickfergus in 1642, and marched 
thence to Newry, “which, with+the castles of 
Armagh and Carlingford, they captured from the 
insurgents” (‘ Handbook to Carlingford Bay,’ 1846, 
p. 161). Is there no record of this mission preserved 
at Edinburgh ? Kennedy's direct descendants in the 
male line are still living, and would like to know 
who he was. His son Horace, Sheriff of Derry at 
the beginning of the siege, was sent thence to Scot- 
land to get help from his relatives in Ayrshire. 
Who were they? These descendants did not in 
1793 enter for the Cassillis title, when Capt. 
Kennedy, R.N., gained it, and defeated the 
Kennedy of Cultra. What claim had the latter? 
His ancestor came to Down in 1670. Capt. 
Kennedy traced his descent from Sir A. Kennedy 
of Culzean, youngest son of Sir T. Kennedy 
(knighted at the coronation of James I.), who was 


Second son of the third Earl of Cassillis. The 
eldest son, Gilbert, became fourth earl, but his 
line died out in 1792. Burke’s pedigree is, of 
course, ex parte Lord Ailsa. I have an old one 
about 1792, also ex parte which mentions 
James Kennedy, elder son of Sir T. Kennedy, who 
died s.p. The only old loopholes are: a son of the 
third Earl of Cassillis older than Sir T. Kennedy 
(ob. 1605), any issue of James Kennedy, and a 
brother of him older than A. Kennedy and with 
issue. My old pedigree, of course, mentions none 
of these; but it gives the titles of the deeds, &c., 
on which Capt. A. Kennedy based his claim. 

I find in the Scottish Journal of Topography, 
&c, (Edinburgh, 1848, p. 73), that Lord Eglinton 
went to Ireland with a regiment raised by himself 
in 1642, which formed part of the force of 10,000 
men sent by the Scottish Parliament to aid the 
Scottish planters in protecting themselves against 
the rebels. Did John Kennedy belong to this 
force? If Miss Warp likes, she can write direct 


to Oxon. 
Winsfield School, Burton-on-Trent. 


Quarnt Epitapa (8 iv. 486 ; v. 39).—The 
epitaph given by your correspondent at the first 
reference appears ia W. Fairley’s ‘ Epitaphiana,’ 
1873, p. 94. Itis stated that it is foundin Barrow 
Churchyard on a Mr. Stone. For variants of the 
inscription in books beginning “ Steal not this 
book, for fear of shame,” cf. G. F. Northall’s 
‘English Folk-Rhymes,’ 1892, pp. 102-3. The 
following inscription, which I recently saw in a 
servant’s Prayer-Book, is not given by N: 

If I perchance this book should lose, 
And you perchance should find it, 
Remember......... is my name, 
And......... stands behind it. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


M.P., Lone Paruiament (8" S. 9).—R. W. 
is correct in his surmise as to Sir Richard Wynne, 
who held the office of Treasurer to Queen Henrietta 
Maria at an early date in the reign of Charles I. 
That the Sir George Wentworth who signed the 
warrant by the Lords Justices and Council of Ire- 
land in 1642 was Strafford’s brother cannot be 
doubted. His position as P.C. sufficiently estab- 
lishes his identity. Moreover, he held the re- 
sponsible post of General of the Forces in Ireland. 
His namesake and contemporary, Sir George 
Wentworth, of Wolley, seems to have had no 
official connexion with the sister isle. John 
Borlase, M.P. for Corfe Castle, and John Borlace, 
M.P. for Marlow in the Long Parliament, were 
one and the same person, namely, Sir John Borlace, 
of Bockmere, Bucke, created a baronet in 1642, died 
1672. Bat the ‘*J. Borlace” who signed the 
warrant referred to would, I think, be his Cornish 
cousin, Sir John Borlace, Lord Justice of Ireland 
in 1643-44. He was son of Walter Borlace, of 
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Trannack, in Cornwall, and died in 1647, aged 
seventy-two. He had a son John, Scout Master 
of Ireland in 1641. “J. Temple” would almost 
certainly represent Sir John Temple, Kat., Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland 1640-44, and Joint Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal 1648. He was M.P. 
for Chichester from 1645 till 1648, and died in 
1677. He was father of the celebrated Sir William 
Temple, Bart. W. D. Pink. 


I do not think any answer has yet been made to 
a query about some members of the Long Parlia- 
ment (7" S. vi. 226). The names of fifteen 
members were given, also the authorities from 
whom the names were taken. None of these 
names appear in the lists with which I am familiar. 
Can any one explain why? JeRMYy. 


Dean Prompree’s ‘ Lire or Ken’: tae Srat- 
Frotp Tracepy (8 §. iv. 344).—Francis ‘Wol- 
freston, of Statfold, baptized May 3, 1612, died 
Nov. 3, 1666; was succeeded by his son Francis, 
of Pembroke College, Oxon., and Inner Temple, 
“the stiffest of nonjurors”; about 1667 he first 
began towrite himself Wolferstan, married Sept. 13, 
1666, Hester, daughter of John Bowyer, of Bid- 
dulph, gent., and died intestate; his only son 
Francis, the unfortunate youth who fell in love 
with Miss Antrobus, having died of smallpox in 
the parish of St. Giles (? Cripplegate or in Campis), 
1698/9. The latter was born at Statfold, Sept. 20, 
1672; his youngest paternal uncle Stanford Wol- 
ferstan was born Dec, 18, baptized at Statfold, 
Dec. 30, 1651, first of St. John’s College, Cantab., 
afterwards incorporated to Oxford (? Pembroke 
College), Vicar of Wootton Wawen, co. War., 
1678 ; died Sept. 29; buried at Wootton Wawen, 
Oct. 2, 1698. By his second wife Susanna, daughter 
of Mr. John Oreed, of Cambridge (whom he married 
in Jesus Chapel, Cambridge, Nov. 27, 1682), he 
had a third son, 

Francis Wolferstan, born Oct. 12, baptized at 
Wootton Wawen, Oct. 15, 1693, of St. John’s, 
Cantab., rector of Drayton Bassett, co. Staff., 1722, 
and of Grendon, co. War., 1738 ; married Feb. 12, 
1738, Elizabeth, elder daughter of Walter Noel, 
of Hilcote, co. Staff., and relict of Rev. Arthur 
Stevens, formerly rector of Grendon ; she died s.p., 
Jan. 31, 1754, aged sixty-seven, he April 19, 1758; 
both buried at Graydon, vide M.I. there. 

Mr. Moyer will see that the unfortunate lover 
and the last-named Francis were first cousins. I 
cannot discover anything of Hartiwell or the early 
Stanford. OC. 

Eden Bridge. 


Transtations oF ‘Don Quixote’ S. iv. 
402; v. 51).—In reply to your correspondent who 
asks why I did not include among the English 
translations of ‘Don Quixote’ the version of C. H. 


only of complete translations. The book of C. H. 
Wilmot is an abridgment ; and, though claiming to 
be “translated ‘from the Spanisb,” is only a com- 
pilation, or rifaccimento, made from other transla- 
tions. H. E. Warts. 


Mr. Picxrorp tells us that Charles Kingsley 
once told him that he considered “* Don Quixote’ 
one of the saddest books ever written.” Was this 
an unconscious plagiarism ?—for Byron (‘Don 
Juan,’ canto xiii. ix.) utters the same sentiment— 

Of all tales ‘tis the saddest—the more sad, 
Because it makes us smile. 
Hewry Fisawick. 


Booxs, ayp Booxs AnyouNcED 
BOT NEVER iv. 467).—‘ Life of 
Swift, by John Forster, vol. i., 1875, John Murray. 
Not completed. 

‘ History of Ireland since the Union,’ by the 
late Mr. Justice Keogh, announced by Hurst & 
Blackett (?). Never published. 

‘The Official Baronage of England, showing the 
Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer 
from 1066 to 1885,’ vols. i.-iii. (Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, and Viscounts), 1885, Longmans & Co. This 
will not be completed. 

‘The Post Office Gazetteer of the United King- 
dom,’ by J. A. Sharp and R. F. Pitt, 2 vols., royal 
8vo., Longmans & Co., 1875. Announced but 
never published. Wm. H. Peer. 


In the Norvicensian, the organ of the Norwich 
Grammar School, for April, 1882, the Rev. O. W. 
Tancock stated that “in 1857 George Borrow 
advertised as ‘ready for the press’ ‘ Penquite and 
Pentyre, a book on Cornwall,’ but it was never 
published.” 

Penquite is an old manor house in the parish of 
St. Breward, and Pentyre the headland on the 
east side of the mouth of the Camel estuary, some 
thirteen miles from St. Breward, in the parish of 


St. Minver, James Hooper. 
Norwich. 
Lowndes quotes Clare (John), ‘ Moments of 


Forgetfulness.’ No copy of this is known to 


exist. 

The Publishers’ Circular of Dec. 9, 1893, asks 
for the journal of Elizabeth Woodville, wife of 
Edward IV. Has this been published ? 

Joun Tar or. 

Northampton. 


For years ‘‘ hope” and Mr. J. Whitaker “ told 
a flattering tale” on the wrapper of ‘N. & Q’ 
touching a supplement to Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives 
of the Saints, which should deal with emblems, 
and furnish the longed-for necessary index to fif- 
teen preceding volumes. We find no mention of 
this now, and it is to be feared that the project has 
been abandoned. Mr. Hooper’s ‘“‘ Complete Works 


Wilmot (London, 1774), let me say that I spoke 


of Michael Drayton, now first collected,” stands 
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py pe y shelf, containing nothing more 
Polyolbion ’ and ‘The armony of the 
Ohare, and bearing date 1876. Not far from it 
is vol. i. of Canon Raine’s ‘Lives of the Arch- 
— of York,’ published in 1863, and crying 
out for attention. Its next-door neighbour is 
vol. i. of Mr. Reginald Shutte’s ‘ Life of the Bishop 
of Exeter’ (Phillpotts), 1863. But surely‘ N. & Q.’ 
will fail to find space in which to ter all the 
literary paving-stones which might be adduced. 
Writers and publishers are not exempt from the 
fate of promising more than they are able to per- 
form, and death will often insert “ Finis” before 
an author himself knows that his final word is 
penned. Sr. Swirary. 


Mr. Peer asks “ What other unfinished works 
are there?” The second volume of Jobn Forster’s 
* Life of Swift, and also vol. ii. of the ‘ Memoirs of 

uis Wellesley,’ by McCullagh Torrens (Chatto 
& Windus), never ap Some persons 
thought that the latter might have been sup- 
pressed by injunction ; but a member of the firm 
who published vol. i. informed me that the reason 
was simply that it did not sell. ‘A History of 
Treland since the Union,’ e the late Mr. Justice 
Keogh, was advertised, I think, by Hurst & 
ett, but it never a The late Sir 
John Gray mentioned to me that he lost some files 
of his Freeman’s Journal, which had been lent 
to the judge for the purposes of his intended 
publication. The second volume of O’Connell’s 
Memoir of Ireland, Native -* Saxon’ (London, 
Dolman), never appeared. The same remark 
applies to John O’Connell’s ‘ Repeal Dictionary,’ 
to some of Herbert Spencer's writings, and to 
han’s ‘ History of the Irish Brigade in the 
Service of France’ (Dublin, Kelly), though he 
his — and Cameron 
erguson brought out the ‘ History’ in one 
thoric volume. Ww. J. 


I have on my shelves ‘A Memoir of Ireland, 
Native and Saxon,’ by Daniel O'Connell, M.P., 
vol. i., 1172-1660, published in 1843. Vol. ii., 
which was to be brought down to the date of 
publication, has not yet appeared. 

Under the second class ‘* Hone’s Scrap Book, a 
py Volume to the ‘ Every Da Book, 3 

* Year Book,’ and the ‘ Table Book,’ from the 


MS. of the late William Hone, with upwards of | good 


150 engravings of eccentric objects, pp. 800,” was 
extensively advertised by the late late ’Jo hn Camden 
Hotten in 1866, and has not been published. 
This delay has been referred to in ‘N. & Q.’; see 

4" 8. x. 351, 399; 6" 8. i. 354, 522 ; 7 S. a. 
271. Everarp Home 


Two promised books (never performed) conned 


Story-Maskelyne’s ‘ Crystallography,’ long “ in the 
ress” at Oxford; and M. Christian 
conography,’ vol. ii., about which Bohn’s Library 

announced still longer, that “ Mons, Didron has 

not yet written the second volume.” 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


Breaxine Grass iv. 243, 315).—In 
connexion with this subject, I trust I shall not be 
thought egoistic in reproducing a letter which I 
wrote to the Morning Post on Oct. 3, 1891 :— 

“ Sir,—In your article of to-day’s issue anent the 
Folk- lore Congress you cite the President's remark, ‘ In 
these studies of ours every one may help’; so perhaps, 
even I may = my modicum, by the following relation. 
Until recen tly there was in the Church of Cowden, 
Kent, annexed to the pulpit, an ancient hour-glass, which 
formerly served to regulate the length of the preacher's 
discourse. In July or August of last year the church- 
cleaner discove this to be broken, Una voce the 
parochial soothsayers pr laimed, ‘The glass is broken. 
Our minister will die Now, so far as is known, that 
glass had never before at broken ; wherefore, whence 
the superstition ; and what is the folk-lore connecting 
‘the pitcher broken at the fountain’ with ‘the glass 
that bounds the sands of time’? I may add that the 

————- proved true, as the decease of the Rector 
wden took place shortly after, away from home.” 

Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will be glad to learn that 
the Cowden glass—a twenty-minutes one—has 
been pg | whole and entire, and is now in 
statu quo. By the way, Has C. C. B. forgotten 
*The Lack of Edenhall’! 

E. 

Eden Bridge. 


That breaking a wine-glass is an ill omen seems 
a less wide-spread superstition than many sup- 
pose. The writer in 1842 was a student at the 
University of Jena. The new-married son of the 
Duke of Weimar then visited Jena, and when 


&| the students flocked to the ducal residence there 


he stood with his bride in a high balcony, and 
gave a toast to the university and city. Then, 
having drunk a bumper of champagne, he threw 
down the glass on the pavement below. A few 
weeks afterward the writer witnessed a Jewish 
wedding in the oldest synagogue at Prague. At 
the close of the solemnity the groom and bride 
pledged each other in a brimming glass, which was 
no sooner emptied than it was dashed to 
ments on the stone floor. Glass-breaking in 
these instances was intended to be auspicious of 
James D, Butver. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


ATHOLL on Arnos v. 47).—In Ander- 
son’s ‘Scottish Nation’ the three variants are 

‘orm is placed at the top page, the first 
used in the body of the article devoted to an ac- 
count of the house, Mr. Anderson bases his in- 
formation on Skene’s ‘ History of the Highlanders,’ 
and he explains that ‘the name signifies ‘ pleasant 
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land,’ and Blair of Athol, its principal valley, ‘the 

field or vale of Athol.’” Apparently ‘‘ Athole” 

is becoming the favourite form ; it is the only one 

used in Hunter’s ‘ Illustrated Guide to Perthshire’ 

(1885). Tuomas Barng. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Fietp §. v. 29).—This 
seems to be a partial reproduction of Stasimus’s 
wilfully exaggerated account of the farm in 
Plautus’s ‘ Trinummus,’ which I had the privilege 
and pleasure of seeing uncommonly well acted by 
the Queen’s Scholars of St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster, this last December. In Chambers’s 
Journal, January, 1871, there is a story of a field 
in Wales, called “the white field,” which was 
supposed to be so slightly crusted over with chalk 
that the weight of a man would break through and 
he would go to the bottomless pit (p. an 


St. Crement’s Day (8 §. iv. 507 ; v. 58).— 
In Dyer’s ‘British Popular Customs,’ 1876 (pp. 
423-5), it is stated that in Cambridge the bakers 
on St. Clement’s Day hold an annual supper, 
which is called the ** Bakers’ Clem”; and that at 
Tenby it was customary for the owners of fishing- 
boats to give a supper of roast goose and rice pud- 
ding to their crews. Cf. also Hampson’s ‘ Medii 
ivi Kalendarium,’ 1841, vol. i. pp. 60-2. 

The ‘ Draper's Dictionary,’ 4 propos of felt, has : 

“ According to some writers, a monk on a pilgrimage’ 
having used some carded wool in his sandals, to protect 
his feet, found that the fibres, by long friction between 
the foot and the sandal, had matted together so as to 
aoe a firm texture resembling cloth, From this 

int the manufacture is said to have originated. An old 
hatter informed the writer that in his youth an annual 
festival was held on St. Clement's Day (November 23) 
in honour of this saint, who was the reputed inventor of 
felt; and that in Ireland, and other Roman Catholic 
countries, the hatters still hold their festival on that 
day,” —Tomlinson’s ‘ Useful Arts and Manufactures.’ 


F. C. Terry. 


Posszssion or S. iv, 327, 396, 532). 
—I remember some strange and unseemly in- 
cidents in connexion with this subject of the 
appropriation of church seats, a subject upon 
which in my youth rustic churchgoers held strong 
opinions. I do not remember locks on pew doors, 
but seats were regarded as virtually private pro- 
perty, intrusion upon which was occasionally re- 
sisted vi et armis, There were two maiden ladies 
in a parish where some part of my boyhood was 
spent, each of whom disputed the other’s right to a 
certain seat in the church. It was to the lewder 
sort a source of infinite jest to see these two racing 
Sunday by Sunday for this siege Perilous, as it 
eventually proved. For at last, the contention 
grew so high that one day Miss D., finding Miss 
©. in possession, incontinently clapped herself 


done, resisted this invasion by thrusting a ‘‘ drug- 
get pin ” (doubtless carried to church precisely for 
this purpose) into Miss D.’s person below the 
bustle. Hereupon there followed an appeal to the 
clergyman, by whom the dispute was, not without 
difficulty, settled. The seats in this church were 
mostly open benches, and yet neither lady would 
budge an inch from what she considered her due 
lace. 

4 What changes since then! I remember that 
the first man in my native parish who audibly 
joined in the responses along with the clerk was 
ooked upon as an interloper, endeavouring to bring 
that official into contempt and to secure the re- 
version of his office. Oo. C. B. 


When the Church of East Grinsted was reseated, 
some years since, the owner of one of the pews in 
the nave would not suffer it to be lowered, and 
there it stands to this day, in all its horse-box 
beauty, a curiosity and an eyesore combined. 
From East Grinstead to Limpsfield is but “ scant 
ten mile,” and here another eccentricity presents 
itself ; this church was reseated in 1871, but one 
pew only was redoored! As a good old Sir R 
de Coverley pew it would be hard to beat the 
Dering drawing-room in Pluckley Church. For an 
apportionment of pews by the churchwardens tem; 
Elizabeth, see Leeds register, now being printed by 
the Thoresby Society. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Wrycuwoop Forest (8" S. iv. 427).—There is 
an interesting account of this place, accompanied 
by a plan, by the late Mr. John Yonge Akerman, 
F.S.A., in the thirty-seventh volume of the Archeo- 
logia, p. 424. Epwarp Psgacock. 


Force anp Eneroy §, iv. 500, 518).—In 
‘ Keely and his Discoveries : Aérial Navigation, 
by Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, Appendix iii. p. 372, 
J. B. will find the following :— 

“James B. Alexander, in bis book on ‘The Dynamic 
Theory,'* makes this distinction between Force and 
Energy: ‘Energy is simply the motion of material 
bodies, large or small, Force is the measure of energy, 
its degree or quantity...... The ether is the unive 
agent of Energy, and the medium in all motion and 
phenomena, It may with propriety be called the Soul of 
Things.’” 

Mrs. Bloomfield Moore’s book is published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

JosEPH CoLLinson, 

Wolsingham, co, Durham, 


Luyca: Luncuzon 8. iv. 464, 516).— 
Your correspondent at the second reference says 
that he cannot call to mind any later authority 
for the use of muncheon than the author of ‘ Hadi- 


down on that lady’s knee. She, not to be out-| 4 


**The Dynamic Theory of Life and Mind’ (The 
eusekeoper Press, polis, Minn.) 
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bras.’ Miss Austen uses the word in ‘ Sense and | 


Sensibility,’ chap. xliv.: “I left London this 
morning at eight o'clock, and the only ten minutes 
I have spent out of my chaise since that time pro- 
cured me a nunchion at Marlborough.” Browning 
also has it in ‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon. 
{t is hardly necessary to say that luncheon is not 
an altered form of nuncheon. 
F. Braxseck Terry. 


There is an in and instructive note on 
this word in Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Eoglish Past 
and Present,’ p. 126. He instances nuncheon or 
soon shun, noon scape (Lanc.), noon min (Norf.). 
This throws light on another query by ArtHurR 
Mownreriore (iv. 468), nummet, an early luncheon 
er meat, A. W. Cornerivs 

oa. 


©. OC. B. says that the original meaniog of 
“lanch” is “a lamp.” Most probably “lunch” 
is merely a form of “lump,” as “hunch” is of 
“hamp.” The termination -eon seems to have 
been borrowed from an older word, nuncheon. 
Cuas. Jas, 


Heaps ow Crtry Gares (8" S. iv. 489; v. 33). 
—tThe first name that comes to my mind in con- 
vexion with this ugly custom is that of Llewellyn, 
in 1282; but perhaps his “ivy-crowned head” 
does not enter within the bounds of this question, 
for his head, according to tradition, was first put 
up in Cheapside, and later on the highest turret 
a the Tower of London, according to Thomas’s 
* History of Owen Glendower,’ printed in 1822, 
in which book he makes no mention of the ivy 
crown, but says that Edward gave orders to have 
the head of his dead foe ornamented with ‘‘a 
silver circlet.” Mr. Baring-Gould’s interesting 
book, ‘ Strange Survivals,’ had a chapter on gate- 
posts and their “ball” ornamentation, that has 
a certain connexion with this subject. 

B. Frorexce Scaruett. 


Avmrrat Hates v. 40).—In your answer 
to Easton Cox you say, “Of an Admiral Hales 
we know nothing.” Would you, however, allow 
me to refer you to ‘ Archwologia Cantiana,’ 
vol. xiv. p. 61, where a paper on the Hales family 
(by one of their descendants) states ‘‘Sir Robert 
de Hales, Prior of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
Adwiral of the King’s Fleet, and Treasurer of the 
King’s Exchequer in 4th year of Richard II.”? He 
was murdered, together with Archbishop Sudbury 
and others, by the followers of Wat Tyler. The 
pedigree on p. 76 in the same volume shows they 
married a Cox in 1794. Artavur Hossey. 


There was an Edward Hales (afterwards baronet, 


1683) who was appointed one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty on the following 


dates: Feb. 14, 1679; Feb. 19, 1680; Jan. 20, 
1682; Aug. 28, 1683; and April 17, 1684. 
Breruey. 


“ Ripine or Vicrorine ” (8 v. 27).— 
I find the following explanation by the Rev. T. 
Lewis O. Davies in his ‘Supplemental English 
Glossary,’ with another example of the use of the 
expression :— 
“ Victoring Boys, roaring boys. 
To runne through all the pamphlets and the toyes 
Which I haue seene in hands of Victoring Bo 
Davies, ‘ Scourge of Folly.’” 
EverarD Home Coiemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Scppasy has omitted to finish the sen- 
tence. Statute 30 of the Merchant Taylors’ School 
is as follows :— 

“ Nor lett them use noe cock-fighting, come play, nor 
riding about of victoring nor disputing abroade, which is 
but foolish babbling and losse of tyme.” 

For nor the latter read and; it will then be 
manifest that the “‘ victoring” was part of the 
disputation. This was the opinion of Carlisle 
(‘ Endowed Grammar Schools,’ ii. 55), and he was 
probably well qualified to judge. 

CO. E. Gitpersome- Dickinson, 

Eden Bridge, 


Miserere Carvines (8 i. 413, 481; ii. 9, 
113, 214, 235; iii. 14, 78).—Miss 
states that there are misericords in St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate. I shall be extremely obliged if she 
can tell me where they are, as I can find none there, 
unless she counts a piece of stained deal on one 
seat a misericord. The “Shoemaker Miserere ” is 
an entire misnomer. The so-called shoemaker is 
a wood-carver, carving a rose, and is correctl 
described as doing so in Mr. De Wilde’s ‘ Rambles 
Roundabout.’ I do not speak of this from hearsay, 
as I have examined the carving carefully, knowing 
the chief trade of Wellingborough. To support the 
true description of this carving is a fellow-carver, 
also hard at work, on a misericord at Great Dod- 
dington, not far from Wellingborough. So, pace 
Mr. Witpripes and others, the shoemaker must 
resign in favour of the carver. I append my de- 
scription of the Wellingborough carver, written with 
the seat turned up before me. A wood-carver at 
work ; he wears a tippet fastened in front with a 
brooch like a rose—bis sleeves are puffed at the 
shoulders —he .wears hose and pointed boots. A 
pointed cap is on his head. On his knees is a piece 
of wood or bench, whereon, in the centre, is a boss 
shaped like a rose, which he is carving. On either 
side of this are ranged his tools, four on either 
side, viz., a hammer, chisels, and gouges. Behind 
him, and on either side, is an eagle with outstretched 
wings. Behind them again is foliage. The “sup- 
porters” or side subjects are foliated carving. A 


‘curious example of a misericord exists in the 
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museum, Bangor. The device is two dragons, 
one dexter and another sinister, with open jaws, in 
which they seek to enclose a man’s head. It is 
rather broken and the carving is coarse. Interest 
in these curious carvingsappears to beon the increase, 
and no doubt many of your readers could indicate in 
your columns churches where they still exist. 
A. 
8, Pump Court, Temple. 


Sin Josern Yates, 8. v. 7).—| 9) 


There is an engraved portrait of this eminent judge 
on the walls of the Manchester Grammar School 
in company with those of many other distinguished 
scholars educated there. It is entitled “Sir Joseph 
Yates, Knt., one of the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench. Died 1770.” He was moved from 
the King’s Bench, and held the appointment as 
Judge of the Common Pleas, not for one month 
(as stated by me on p. 7), but from Feb, 16, 1770, 
to June 7, 1770, when he died. The tribute to 
him by Junius, under date Nov. 14, 1770, in his 
first letter to Lord Mansfield, must consequently 
have been to his honoured memory. In a note in 
an edition of the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ by Robert 
Heron (1801), it is said :— 

“Sir Joseph Yates was lately dead. The facts which 
Junius relates are true. Yates was an able and upright 
judge, but incapable of improving the spirit of the law 
in his interpretation of it, There was an opposition of 
juridical principles, and of personal views, between him 
and Lord Mansfield.”—Vol. ii. p. 152. 

Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sir Joseph Yates matriculated at Oxford from 
Queen’s College on Dec. 7, 1739, aged seventeen 
(‘ Alumni Oxop.,’ 1715-1886, vol. iv. p. 1626). 
He received the degree of the coif on Jan. 23, 
1764, and took his seat as a Justice of the King’s 
Bench on the following day (Burrow’s ‘ Reports,’ 
vol. iii. p. 1451). Iam not aware of any portrait 
of Sir Joseph Yates ; but the Recorder of Salford 
should be able to give information to Mr. Pick- 
ForD on this point. G. F. R. B. 


According to the ‘Book of Dignities’ (p. 373) 
Yates was created a judge on Jan. 23, 1764, not 
in 1763. Also, according to the same authority, 
when he was transferred to the Common Pleas, in 
1770, he held the latter appointment more than a 
month. The entry is: “1770. Sir Jos. Yates, 
just. K.B., Feb. 16; d. June 16 following” (p. 379). 

Pav. Brerwsy. 


Francois Quesnar 8S. v. 68).—The author 
of *Principes de Chirurgie’ (Paris, 1746) was not 
Francois Quesnay, but George (de?) Lafaye. The 
book has been frequently reprinted with the 
author’s name. The eleventh edition (edited by 
Ph. Mouton) appeared at Paris in 1811. 

Ricuarp Curistie. 


reply to AstarTs’s question about St. Wini 

but in a bookseller’s catalogue I notice: “ Wene- 

frede. The Life and Miracles of St. Wenefrede, 

together with ber Litanies and Historical Observa- 

tions made thereon, 1713, 8vo., calf rare.” I 

wonder which is correct— Winifred or Wenefrede. 
Atrrep Kiva. 


oF Quorations Wantep (8" §. v. 


Sr. Winirrep v. 29).—I cannot 


Oh! once the harp of Innisfail, &c. 
Opening lines of Campbell's ‘ O'Connor's Child.’ 
Tuomas Bayne, 


stiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Psalter of the Great Bible of 1539. Edited b 

Rev. Jobn M.A. 
Tux Great Bible is, indeed, as Mr. Earle styles it, a 
“landmark in English literature.’ It consists of an 
edition of Matthews’s Bible, revised from the Hebrew 
by Miles Coverdale, and published in 1539, four years 
after the appearance of the first complete translation of 
the Bible into English had seen the light. Coverdale’s 
latest edition, published, like the preceding, under the 
auspices of Cranmer, is a singularly great improvement 
upon the previous volume, and shows Coverdale as a 
translator at his very best. Without being so potent a 
spirit as Tyndale, to whom all subsequent translators are 
indebted, Coverdale had very considerable scholarship. 
To Englishmen he will always be dear as the first trans- 
lator of the entire Bible, a task of great difficulty and 
labour. The Pealter from his Great Bible is now repub- 
lished in what is practically facsimile, and constitutes » 
priceless boou not only to Biblical students, but to scholar- 
ship generally, The text is black-letter, the Latin head- 
ings to the Psalms, which, beside being useful for pur- 
poses of designation, have a musical value and interest of 
their own, being preserved. What give special value toa 
volume that many students will be delighted to 
are the preface and the notes of the editor. The former, 
dealing with the Psalter in Greek and Latin, the Hebrew 
Psulter, and the English Psalter, is a model of erudition 
and sound judgment. The exegetical portion of the notes 
commands -pecial admiration, but the critical portion has 
also high merit, condensing what has been said by the 
best scholars, English and foreign, See particularly the 
note on Pralm cix., “ Deus laudam meam,” on the task 
of explaining, or apologizing for, the imprecatory pas- 
sages, and the view expressed by the Rev. Joseph Ham- 
mond in the second volume of ‘The Expositor,’ that 
verses 5 to 18 are practically dramatic—an ingenious 
and a plausible view that many would like to take, Mr, 
Earle’s own view is that the difficulty here and elee- 
where experienced will disappear as sounder views 
prevail as to the distinction of Scripture from other 
a We can only recommend the volume to our 
readers, 


Random Roaming, and other Papers, By Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. (Fisher Unwin.) —— 
Few litterateurs can beat out their grain of gold more 
skilfully, or make it cover a larger superficies, than Dr. 
Jessopp. Shut him up in a cell with his notes and 
transcripts from ancient records, and we will warrant 
him to turn out a chatty and well-written essay on a 


broomstick, or any other unlikely subject, that can be 
read with pleasure—perhaps with profit, A dyspeptic 
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critic may hint that he is discursive and garrulous, and 
that in his chapters, as in Christmas crackers, the 
poetical and gustable kernel bears but a minute propor- 
tion to the light and attractive material with which it 
is tricked out. Be that as itmay, Dr. Jessopp is always 
readable, and he has a rare power of imparting life and 
interest to bygone times. Moreover, he is always sweet 
and charitable in his judgments; he is a doughty 
champion of the poor, and tilts vigorously at our modern 
en of poor rates and school boards, He pl 

‘eelingly for the creation of places of honourable retire- 
ment, where those who have been vanquished or disabled 
in the battle of life may find a refuge without being 
pauperized. Would that some millionaire may give 
substance to his dream ! 


Customs and Fashions in Old New England. By Alice 

Morse Earle, (Nutt.) 

Tus is a work of very considerable research regarding 
the manners and habits of the old colonial time. So far 
as we can call to mind, we have nothing of a kind 
exactly parallel relating to any one of our English 
counties. This is to be deplored, for records in print 
and manuscript exist in abundance from which similar 
volumes might be compiled, That very vague person 
** the general reader” is not credited with any zeal for 
studying old-world literature in any form; but when the 
results are put before him in an attractive form, as 
Miss Alice le has done in this instance, it is well 
known that he reads with delight. 

The chapters into which the volume is divided are 
not all of equal value, That on “Child Life” is among 
the best; but it is painful reading. There are many 
things, both in America and England, that even now 
call loudly for amendment in the treatment of children, 
but we do not think the babies have ever been so badly 
off in the old home as they seem to have been across the 
Atlantic, We were not aware that it was a rule with 
the New England Puritans that babies should be baptized 
in the churches, however cold the weather might be. 
Miss Earle assures us that it was so, and that in many 
cases the ice on the surface of the baptismal basin had to 
be broken to reach the water. We know that in England 
in those days in cold weather baptisms were usually ad- 
ministered at home, Many children must have been 
burried out of the world by this strange rigourism. But 
it was not in this that the little things most call for our 
pity. The hardness of parents—good, holy men, who 

id everything for the best—seems almost incredible. 
Cotton Matber,a man of whom New Englanders are 
justly proud, when his little daughter Katie was but four 
oy old, took her into his study, and telling her that 

should die shortly, expounded to her “the sinful 

condition of her nature,” The good man erred in his 

rophesy. He lived thirty years longer, surviving little 
tie, whom he had felt it to be his duty to terrify. 

The chapter on “‘ Domestic Service" contains some 

ints of more than ordinary interest. In the days 
Pe fore the great civil war of thirty years ago the de- 
acendants of the New England Puritans were the back- 
bone of the anti-slavery party. The conviction thet 
slavery was an evil had always been held by these 
stalwart farmers; but at first it existed as a sentiment, 
which it took long years of pondering and struggle to 
shape into that earnest conviction which fired the ser- 
mons and speeches of Theod Parker and the other 


great Abolitionist orators. 

“ Books and Bookmakers ” is an excellent paper. The 
author gives a multitude of well-grouped facts relating 
to the rise of a native literature in America. The 
United States is now well-nigh as prolific of novel- 
writers as the old land. It is little more than a century 


ago—in 1789, to be exact—when the first native novel 
appeared, it is called ‘The Power of Sympathy,’ and is 
dedicated “ to the young Ladies of America.” 
The author says that in the old time ink was fre- 
uently made at home. This was not a practice con- 
fined to the colonies, In the north of England, until at 
least the middle of this century, the rural schoolmasters 
very frequently manufactured their own ink. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, By James Boaden. (Phila- 
delpbia, Lippincott & Co.) 

Or Boaden’s zealous, if somewhat turgid, biography of 
Mrs. Siddons a handsome reprint, with admirable and 
well-selected illustrations, consisting principally of por- 
traits, has been issued by Messrs. Lippincott & Co. it 
is — in a limited edition, and will be warmly 
welcomed by readers of theatrical books. Boaden 
supplies much curious gossip and valuable information. 
His biographies form an indispensable portion of every 
theatrical library. 


English Book-Plates, Ancient and Modern, By Egerton 

Castle, M.A., F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ir is seldom that a work of erudition attains the honour 
of a second and enlarged edition so soon as has the 
* English Book-Plates’ of Mr. Egerton Castle. So much 
matter, new and interesting, bas come into the hands of 
Mr. Castle that there was nothing to be done except to 
reprint the work. It does not follow, however, that the 
new book replaces the old. Genuine enthusiasts con- 
cerning book-plates will, indeed, be careful to have the 
two. It is in modern book-plates—those, indeed, of 
living men—that the additions are most noteworthy. 
Perhaps the most picturesque, striking, and fanciful 
among them all is that of Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
editor of the Saturday Review. It furnishes a capi 
portrait, and is designed by Miss WW Agnes Castle. In 
its new shape, as in its old, the volume deserves a place 
in every elegant library. 

To the “ Elizabethan Library ” Mr, A. B. Grosart has 
contributed a selection from the prose writings of Bacon, 
which he has called Thoughts that Breathe and Words 
that Burn. To those unfamiliar with Bacon it may be 
recommended, 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Corrs.—The parish register ought to be a safe source 
of information. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for FEBRUARY contains 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


MARRIED TO ORDER. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c. 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


NOTABLE NEW YEAR’S DAYS. A RIDE to LITTLE TIBET. 
The IRON HORSE in the HOLY LAND: ON CANNOCK CHASE. 
Railway to Damascus. 
HIS SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. A Com-!| The PLEASURES of GOLF. 
The ABDUCTION of a KING. 
A CHAPTER in NAVAL HISTORY:|} WINTER LIFE in COPENHAGEN. In 
Admiral John Markham. Two Parts. 
SOLITUDE and a CROWD. MY COUSIN COLAS. A Story in Two 
The ROMANS at TABLE. Chapters. 
“GILES.” A Complete Story. POEMS, &c. 
And 


The CONCLUSION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THROUGH THE RANKS. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 


13 vols, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each vol., price 5s. each. 
Sets, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, price 3/. 5s.; or in half-morocco, gilt, price 51. 10s, 
1. VANITY FAIR. | 2 The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 


3. The NEWCOMES. | 4 ESMOND, and BARRY LYNDON. 


5. The VIRGINIANS. 
6. The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, to which is prefixed A SHABBY-GENTEEL STORY. 


7. PARIS, IRISH, and EASTERN SKETCHES :— 
PARIS SKETOH-BOOK. | IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. | CORNHILL to CAIRO. 


8. HOGGARTY DIAMOND, YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, and BURLESQUES :— 
The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. | A LEGEND of the RHINE. 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. | REBECCA and ROWE 
NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS. | The HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


JBAMES’S DIARY. COX'S DIARY. 
ADVENTURES of MAJOR GAHAGAN. The FATAL BOOTS. 
9%. The BOOK of SNOBS, and SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARACTER:— 
The BOOK of SNOBS. MEN'S WIVES. 
SKETCHES and TRAVELS in LONDON. | The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
CHARACTER-SKETOHES The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 
A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S. 


10. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, and LECTURES :— 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. The nGLION HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH 


The FOUR GEORGES. 
The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. 
11. CATHERINE, &c. :— 


CATHERINE. BALLADS. 
LOVEL the WIDOWER. The WOLVES and the LAMB. 
DENIS DUVAL. CRITICAL REVIEWS. 


LITTE TRAVELS, and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. 


12. CHRISTMAS BOOKS :— 
MRS. PERKINS'S BALL. 
BIRCH. 


| OUR 
DR. 


STREET. 
The KIOKLEBURYS on the RHINE. 
The ROSE and the RING. 
13, MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS, CONTRIBUTIONS to 
PUNCH.’ 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This 


Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
9l.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker, 
*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound in 


cloth, 11s. ; or half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately; in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. in handsome ebonized case, 2/. 128. 6d. 

*.* The Volumes are sold se ly, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each ; or in paper cover, 1s. each. The 
are also supplied, daintily bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold-lettered 


case, 21s, cloth case, 21s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Bream Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and by the said 
E.C.—saturaay, February 3, 


Printed C. PRANCIS, Atheneum Press. 
ad OHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's-bui 
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